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The Department of State BULLETIN, 


a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


VISA WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


AND THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


by Eliot B. Coulter 


It is generally considered under international 
law that permission to enter a country is a privi- 
lege granted to an alien as distinguished from a 
right to which he is inherently entitled. The 
United States Government under its general sover- 
eign and constitutional powers, has enacted nu- 
merous laws relating to the entry and departure 
of aliens. 

Under the laws of the United States, jurisdic- 
tion in immigration matters is vested in the De- 
partment of State and its officers abroad over 
aliens before they arrive in the United States. 
This jurisdiction is exercised in genera] through 
the issuance or refusal by consular officers abroad 
of visas which are permits to apply for admission 
at a port of entry to the United States. In gen- 
eral, the Department of Justice and the officers of 
its Immigration and Naturalization Service have 
jurisdiction over aliens after they arrive in the 
United States. 

In general, consular officers and officers in diplo- 
matic missions are responsible for making findings 
of fact under the law in visa cases, for evaluating 
the facts and for reaching conclusions of law re- 
lating to the qualification of applicants for visas. 
The Department has supervisory responsibility 
for issuing regulations and for seeing that officers 
at consular offices and missions properly discharge 
their responsibilities under the law and for in- 
structing them, when occasion arises, regarding 
the law and questions pertaining to uniform visa 
procedure and standard practice. 

Briefly, the Visa Division has the function of 
formulating and coordinating policy and action 
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in all matters pertaining to (a) alien visa control ; 
(5) the issuance of exit permits; (c) the control 
of immigration quotas; and (d) collaboration 
with other divisions of the Department and other 
agencies of the Government concerning the con- 
trol of travel of aliens to and from the United 
States. 


Aliens Required by Law To Have Visas 
or Other Documentation 

Section 30 of the “Alien Registration Act, 1940” 
provides in part that: 


Any alien seeking to enter the United States who does 
not present a visa (except in emergency cases defined by 
the Secretary of State), a reentry permit, or a border 
crossing identification card shall be excluded from admis- 
sion to the United States. 

Under the foregoing provision of law, visa re- 
quirements may be waived in individual cases aris- 
ing at a port of entry involving an emergency, 
as in the case of a nonimmigrant arriving without 
a transit visa or a returning resident alien arriv- 
ing without a visa or reentry permit, provided jus- 
tifiable reasons of an emergency character exist 
for his failure to obtain such documentation. A 
number of general emergency waivers of nonimmi- 
grant documentation have been granted. For 
example, a waiver exists for Canadian citizens and 
British subjects domiciled in Canada who enter 
the United States temporarily for a brief period. 
This waiver is in effect because of the great volume 
of travel across the Canadian border with which 
available consular visa facilities are unable to deal 
adequately, thus constituting an emergency. The 
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general waivers granted for nonimmigrants are 
covered in the Visa Regulations, which are pub- 
lished in the Federal Register from time to time 
and are subsequently incorporated in Title 22 of 
the Code of Federal Regulations. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 

In general, aliens are required to obtain visas 
or other specified documentation from American 
diplomatic or consular officers abroad and to pre- 
sent such documentation when they apply to the 
immigration authorities at a port of entry in the 
United States for permission to enter for such 
period and under such conditions as the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service may impose under 
the applicable immigration laws and regulations. 


ADVANTAGE OF VISA DOCUMENTATION 


The visa documentation required by law is help- 
ful to the United States Government by reducing 
detention costs at ports of entry, by providing an 
orderly procedure for determining the classifica- 
tion of an alien and his qualifications under the 
immigration laws and by providing suitable secu- 
rity screening before he comes to the United States. 
It is also helpful to the alien himself since the 
possession of a visa facilitates examination and 
possible admission at the port of entry. The re- 
fusal of a visa to an unqualified applicant obviates 
a useless journey to a port of entry in the United 
States and the expense, hardship, and embarrass- 
ment incident to such a trip. 


Classification of Aliens 


Ali aliens coming to the United States are clas- 
sified under the provisions of section 3 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, as “immi- 
grants” unless they come within an excepted cate- 
gory of “nonimmigrants” specified in that section. 
NONIMMIGRANTS 

The categories of nonimmigrants enumerated in 
section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, are briefly as follows: 


(1) government official, his family, servants 
and employees; 

(2) tourist or visitor for business or pleasure; 

(3) transit alien passing through the United 
States; 

(4) an alien lawfully in the United States who 
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goes in transit from one part of the United States 
to another through foreign contiguous territory; 

(5) seaman (or airman) entering the United 
States in pursuit of his calling; 

(6) treaty alien entering the United States 
solely to carry on trade between the United States 
and the country of which he is a national under 
the provisions of a treaty of commerce and navi- 
gation and his wife and his unmarried children 
under 21 years of age; 

(7) representative of a foreign government in 
or to, or an officer or employee of, an international 
organization designated by executive order pursu- 
ant to the International Organization Immunities 
Act and the family, attendants, servants and em- 
ployees of such representative, officer or employee. 


Visa Documentation of Nonimmigrants 


A diplomatic visa is granted to a diplomatic or 
consular officer of a foreign country or to a per- 
son coming within a limited category of individ- 
uals specified in the diplomatic visa regulations. 
Such a visa is granted to the alien as a nonimmi- 
grant under section 3 (1), 3 (3) or 3 (7) of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, if the alien 
is coming to the United States on official business 
for his government, or as a nonimmigrant under 
section 3 (2) of the act if he is coming to the 
United States for personal reasons. 

An official visa is granted to an official of a 
foreign government (other than a person entitled 
to a diplomatic visa) as a nonimmigrant under 
section 3 (1) of the act if coming to the United 
States on official business for his government or 
as a nonimmigrant under section 3 (2) or 3 (3) of 
the act if he is coming to the United States for 
personal reasons. 

A passport visa is granted to a tourist or tempo- 
rary visitor as a nonimmigrant under section 3 (2) 
of the act; to a transit alien as a nonimmigrant 
under section 3 (3) of the act; to a treaty alien as 
a nonimmigrant under section 8 (6) of the act; and 
to an international-organization official as a non- 
immigrant under section 3 (7) of the act. 

A limited entry certificate is granted to an alien 
seeking to enter the United States as a tourist or as 
a temporary visitor for a period not exceeding 10 
days, with the intention of departing through the 
port of arrival, as in the case of a through pas- 
senger on a vessel, landing temporarily for sight- 
seeing purposes while the vessel is in port. 
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A nonresident alien’s border-crossing identifica- 
tion card is issued to a Canadian citizen or British 
subject domiciled in Canada or to a Mexican citizen 
who has occasion to make frequent visits to the 
United States not to exceed 29 days each, as in the 
case of persons residing in border communities. 

A transit certificate is issued to an alien seeking 
to enter the United States on a single occasion in 
continuous transit to a foreign destination. 

A crew list visa is granted on a crew list to cover 
the alien members of the crew of a vessel or air- 
craft, seeking to enter the United States solely in 
pursuit of their calling. 


Procedure To Be Followed 
by Nonimmigrant Visa Applicant 


An alien desiring to come to the United States 
as a nonimmigrant may apply to the American 
consular officer in the district where the applicant 
is residing for a suitable visa or other documen- 
tation. The burden of establishing admissibility 
is placed by section 23 of the Immigration Act of 
1924 upon the alien. An alien is therefore re- 
quired to show by appropriate evidence that he 
comes within the nonimmigrant category claimed 
by him, that he intends and will be able to proceed 
to some country other than the United States upon 
the termination of the temporary period for which 
the immigration authorities may admit him, and 
that he holds valid documentation which will 
enable him to enter the country to which he intends 
to proceed after departing from the United States. 
The applicant must also show that financial pro- 
vision has been made to cover the expenses of his 
journey and return abroad. 


Temporary Employment 
in the United States 


An alien may not accept employment while in 
the United States as a temporary visitor unless 
permission has been obtained from the immigra- 
tion authorities. He may not obtain a visa for the 
purpose of accepting temporary employment un- 
less he establishes that he is a person of outstanding 
distinction in his line of work and is coming to 
a temporary position calling for ability of such 
distinction. 


Domestic Servants 
An alien seeking to enter the United States as 
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a domestic servant is generally regarded as an 
immigrant but may be granted a nonimmigrant 
visa when coming to the United States under sec- 
tion 3 (1) of the Immigration Act of 1924 as a 
servant in the household of a foreign-government 
official, or under section 3 (7) of the Act as a 
servant in the household of an international- 
organization official, or under section 3 (2) of the 
Act as a visitor when accompanying an employer 
who is coming to the United States on a tempo- 
rary visit, provided the servant will depart from 
the United States with or before his employer. 


Students and Trainees 


Students and trainees under a recognized train- 
ing program may accept employment after per- 
mission in each case has been obtained from the 
immigration authorities. 


Exchange Visitors 


Under the provisions of the United States In- 
formation and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, 
an existing United States agency or reputable 
institution, public or private, may file application 
on Form DSP-37 with the Department of State 
for designation of a program under its sponsor- 
ship as an “Exchange Visitor Program.” If the 
application is approved, a serial number is assigned 
to the program and the American consular offices 
concerned and the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service are notified. An exchange visitor 
under a designated program, whether a student, 
trainee, teacher, guest instructor, professor, or 
leader in a field of specialized knowledge or skill, 
may then apply to a consular officer for a visitor’s 
visa under section 3 (2) of the Immigration Act 
of 1924. 


Passports 


A nonimmigrant alien is generally required to 
present a passport issued by the government of 
the country to which he owes allegiance and which 
is valid for at least 60 days beyond the expiration 
of the period for which he seeks entry. If a pass- 
port is not obtainable, as in the case of a “stateless” 
person, he may present a travel document in lieu 
of a passport, or if such document is not obtain- 
able, any other travel document in lieu thereof, 
which is valid for entry into a foreign country 
after a stay in the United States. 
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Validity of Passport Visa 


Diplomatic, official, and ordinary passport visas 
are generally granted to be valid for use in ap- 
plying to the immigration authorities at a port 
of entry in the United States on one or more occa- 
sions during a period of 12 months from the date 
of issuance, provided that the alien’s passport or 
other travel document continues to be valid for 
such period; but the visa may under certain cir- 
cumstances be limited to use for one entry. Ona 
reciprocal basis, visitors’ passport visas may be 
made valid for use during 24 months from the 
date of issuance if the country of which the alien 
is a national grants a similar privilege to Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The period of validity of a visa does not relate 
to the length of an alien’s stay in the United States. 
This stay is determined in the first instance by 
the immigration authorities at the time of arrival. 
Application for an extension of temporary stay 
may be made to the immigration authorities, usu- 
ally in the district of the alien’s residence. 


Revalidation of Visas 


Under certain conditions, a visitor’s visa may be 
revalidated by the office of issuance for use in 
making an application for admission during a 
further period. 


Registration and Fingerprinting 


Section 30 of the “Alien Registration Act, 1940” 
provides, in part, that “No visa shall hereafter be 
issued to any alien seeking to enter the United 
States unless said alien has been registered and 
fingerprinted in duplicate...” Section 32 of 
the Act provides, in part, that “No foreign gov- 
ernment official, or member of his family, shall be 
required to be registered or fingerprinted .. .” 
The same exemption is granted to international- 
organization officials and the members of their 
families. Section 31 of the act provides, in part, 
that “It shall be the duty of every alien now or 
hereafter in the United States, who (1) is four- 
teen years of age or older, (2) has not been regis- 
tered or fingerprinted under section 30, and (3) 
remezins in the United States for thirty days or 
longer, to apply for registration and to be finger- 
printed before the expiration of such thirty 
geass 

Under the above requirements, all visa appli- 
cants other than foreign government officials, in- 
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ternational-organization officials, and the members 
of their families are required to be registered and 
fingerprinted in connection with their individual 
visa applications. Applicants for transit certifi- 
cates, limited entry certificates, alien’s nonresident 
border-crossing cards, and aliens included in col- 
lective or crew list visas, as seamen or airmen, are 
not required to be registered and fingerprinted 
prior to entry but are subject to such requirement 
if they remain in the United States for 30 days. 


Refusal of Nonimmigrant Visas 


A consular officer may refuse nonimmigrant 
documentation in any one of the following cases: 


1) if the alien fails to establish nonimmigrant 
status ; 

2) if the alien is coming to the United States 
for the purpose of engaging in activities which 
will endanger the public safety; 

3) if the alien’s entry would be prejudicial to 
the public interest, under the wartime regulations; 

4) if the alien’s entry is forbidden by the Act 
of October 16, 1918, as amended; (This act relates 
to Communists or other aliens who advocate or 
who are members of organizations which believe 
in the overthrow of the Government of the United 
States by force or violence or are or have ever 
been members of organizations which so advocate.) 

5) if the alien has been deported or removed 
from the United States and permission has not 
been granted to him to reapply for admission. 


If an alien is not subject to refusal of a visa on 
one of the above grounds but is believed to be 
inadmissible into the United States under section 
3 of the Immigration Act of February 5, 1917, as 
amended, as for example, an alien who is illiterate 
or has an excluding medical, mental, moral, or 
physical defect, the consul may grant a visa and 
warn the alien and advise the transportation line 
that he appears to be inadmissible into the United 
States and may be excluded at a port of entry 
unless authorization for temporary entry has been 
granted by the Attorney General. 

The Attorney General has discretionary author- 
ity under the ninth proviso to section 3 of the act 
of February 5, 1917, as amended, to admit, tem- 
porarily, an excludable alien if he arrives at a 
port of entry seeking temporary admission. If 
the Attorney General, upon the petition of an 
interested person, authorizes the temporary entry 
of an alien, as in the case of an alien afflicted with 
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tuberculosis who desires to come to the United 
States for treatment, the Department of State is 
advised and in turn notifies the consul who, if 
satisfied that the alien is a bona fide nonimmigrant, 
may grant a visa. 


IMMIGRANTS 

The categories of “nonquota” immigrants which 
are exempt from the numerical restrictions of the 
quota and are enumerated in section 4 of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924, as amended, are briefly as 
follows: 


(a) member of immediate family of United 
States citizen wife, husband by marriage prior to 
Jan. 1, 1948, and unmarried minor child of a 
United States citizen; (A petition on Form I-133 
must be filed by the citizen with the Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization in these 
cases. ) 

(5) returning resident alien previously law- 
fully admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence, returning from a temporary visit 
abroad ; 

(c) native of Western Hemisphere country, 
alien born in Canada, the Canal Zone, or an inde- 
pendent country of the Western Hemisphere; his 
wife and unmarried children under 18 years of 
age; 

(d) minister or professor who has carried on 
his vocation for two years immediately preceding 
his application and who is coming to the United 
States solely for the purpose of carrying on his 
vocation. 

(e) student (Although classified as an “immi- 
grant,” a student at least 15 years of age may be 
admitted into the United States for a temporary 
period only for the purpose of study at an educa- 
tional institution approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral.) 

(f) former United States citizen woman who 
lost her citizenship by reason of her marriage to 
an alien or the loss of United States citizenship 
of her husband or by marriage to an alien and 
residence in a foreign country. 


Other special categories of aliens not subject to 
the numerical restrictions of the quota are briefly 
as follows: 

(1) alien born in Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, or the Virgin Islands; 

(2) certain Spanish Nationals Returning to 
Puerto Rico; (Act of May 26, 1926, 44 Stat. 657) 
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(3) certain former United States citizens who 
served in the armed forces of a foreign state; 

(4) Philippine citizens coming within the pro- 
visions of section 231 of the Philippine Trade Act 
of 1946, 


Preference Quota Immigrants 


Section 6 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, provides that within the immigration 
quota preference status shall be accorded, as 
follows: 


First preference, up to 50 percent of the quota to 


(a) members of family of United States 
citizen husband by marriage on or after Jan. 
1, 1948, and parents of a citizen who is 21 years 
of age or over; (A petition on Form I-133 
must be filed by the citizen with the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturalization in 
these cases. ) 

(5) skilled agriculturists in quotas of 300 
or over; 


(2) Second preference, within the quota, after 
providing for the first preference, to 
(a) member of immediate family of lawful 
resident alien wife and unmarried minor child 
but not the husband; 


(3) Within the Chinese racial quota and the 
Indian quota, preference up to 75 percent is 
granted to persons born and residing in China and 
India, respectively. 


Nonpreference Quota Immigrants 


Quota immigrants who are not classified by law 
as “preference quota immigrants” are “nonpref- 
erence quota immigrants.” Any quota numbers 
remained after first and second preference quota 
demands have been satisfied are available for qual- 
ified nonpreference applicants in the order of their 
priority. Priority among nonpreference quota 
immigrants is granted by regulation as follows: 


(1) First priority 

(a) alien member of United States Armed 
Forces, alien who served honorably in the 
United States Armed Forces between Sept. 
1, 1939, and Dec. 31, 1946; 

(6) certain relatives of United States vet- 
eran citizens who served honorably in the 
United States Armed Forces between Sept. 1, 
1939, and Dec. 31, 1946; (Widow, parents, un- 
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married minor child, and unmarried minor 
stepchildren. ) 

(c) Seamen who served honorably for at 
least 1 year on vessels of countries of the 
United Nations engaged in sailing to and from 
ports of the United States during the period 
Sept. 1, 1939 and Dec. 31, 1946, such persons 
not having voluntarily abandoned such serv- 
ice so long as they were not physically inca- 
pacitated for such service and provided that 
the seamen filed a registration form at a con- 
sular office on or before Dec. 31, 1947. 

(d) Aliens recommended by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as persons whose admission 
is highly desirable in the national interest. 

(2) Second priority 

(a) Aliens who filed BC Form of prelimi- 
nary visa applications with the Department 
of State between July 1, 1941 and June 30, 
1945, under the wartime visa review proce- 
dure, provided that the alien informed a 
consular officer prior to Dec. 31, 1948, that he 
desired to immigrate into the United States. 

(3) Nonpriority nonpreference quota immi- 
grants are those not entitled to first or second 
priority. 


Procedure To Be Followed 
by Intending Immigrants 


Aliens desiring to obtain immigration visas may 
apply to the immigration-visa-issuing consular 
office of the United States nearest to their place 
of foreign residence. In the case of an alien 
chargeable to an oversubscribed quota, application 
should first be made for registration on the wait- 
ing list of the appropriate quota. The applicant 
must then wait until his turn is reached and he is 
called by the consul to make formal application 
for a visa. 


Documents To Be Submitted 


Under the provisions of section 7 (c) of the 
Immigration Act of 1924 the applicant, when re- 
quested by the consul, must present a valid pass- 
port or travel document in lieu thereof, two copies 
of his birth certificate, police certificate, prison 
record if any, and of all other public records con- 
cerning him kept by the government to which the 
alien owes allegiance, as may be required by the 
consul, if the documents are “available.” If the 
documents are not “available,” which means ob- 
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tainable or procurable by the exercise of reason- 
able effort and diligence, the consul may require 
some other suitable and available documentation 
in lieu thereof. 

The applicant may also be required by the con- 
sul to present any other documents necessary for 
the determination of the facts in his case, such as 
evidence of his assurance of support, marriage 
certificate, or divorce decree. 


Applicants May Not Be 
Granted Visas Out of Turn 


Applicants may not be granted immigration 
visas out of their proper turn within the respective 
categories, since such action would amount to the 
granting of unauthorized preference. 


Removal of Name of Intending Immigrant 
From Quota Waiting List 


The registration of a quota immigrant is can- 
celled, and his name is removed from the waiting 
list in the following cases: 


(1) if the registrant dies or abandons his in- 
tention to immigrate; 

(2) if the registrant enters the United States 
unlawfully or in a temporary status, except in the 
latter case when he enters the United States 
as a nonimmigrant under one of the following 
categories: 

(a) government official under section 3 (1) 
of the “Immigration Act of 1924”; 

(6) temporary visitor under section 3 (2) 
of the act if he is engaged in a business or 
profession which by its inherent nature re- 
quires him to enter the United States; 

(c) seaman or airman under section 3 (5) 
of the act in pursuit of his calling; 

(d) treaty alien under section 3 (6) of the 
act; 

(e) international-organization official un- 
der section 3 (7) of the act. 


An alien who finds it necessary to come to the 
United States as a nonimmigrant in transit or 
as a visitor for urgent reasons and who establishes 
the facts of the urgency to the consular officer 
and is granted such documentation and whose 
name has been removed from the waiting list, 
may, upon prompt departure after the termina- 
tion of the emergency, apply to the consul for 
reinstatement of his name on the waiting list under 
the original registration date. 
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Determination of the Quotas 


Section 11 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, provides that the annual immigration 
quota of any nationality shall be a number which 
bears the same ratio to 150,000 as the number of 
inhabitants in continental United States in 1920 
having that national origin whose birth or an- 
cestry is attributable to a particular geographical 
area bears to the number of inhabitants in conti- 
nental United States in 1920, but that the mini- 
mum of any quota shall be 100. This ratio is 
known as the national-origin basis for determining 
the quotas. A Presidential proclamation is re- 
quired to establish new quotas after changes in 
political boundaries have occurred and are recog- 
nized by the United States. (A list of the present 
immigration quotas is given in the appendix.) 


QUOTA NATIONALITY 


Section 12 (a) of the Immigration Act of 1924 
provides that (quota) nationality shall be deter- 
mined by the country of birth, treating as sepa- 
rate countries the colonies, dependencies, or 
self-governing dominions, for which separate 
enumeration was made in the United States census 
of 1890, except that: 

(a) a child under 21 years of age shall be 
charged to the quota of the native country of the 
accompanying parent or of the father when both 
parents accompany the child, regardless of the 
country of the child’s birth unless the child was 
born in a nonquota country. A minor child desir- 
ing to accompany a parent who is entitled to non- 
quota or preference status may be charged to the 
quota for the country of the child’s birth rather 
than to that of the parent’s birth if such action 
will enable the child to accompany the parent; 

(6) a wife may be charged to the quota of her 
husband if the monthly quota to which she would 
ordinarily be chargeable is exhausted, provided 
she is accompanying him, he is entitled to an immi- 
gration visa, and the monthly quota to which he 
is chargeable is not exhausted; 

(c) an immigrant born in the United States 
who has lost his United States citizenship shall be 
considered as having been born in the country of 
which he is a citizen or subject, or if he is not a 
citizen or subject of any country, then in the coun- 
try from which he comes, which means the country 
of his residence or domicile. 

An alien husband who is a lawful permanent 
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resident of the United States may go abroad in 
order to confer upon his wife and his minor chil- 
dren the benefits of his quota nationality if they 
are to accompany him to the United States. 

. An alien has the burden of establishing facts 
which will enable a consular officer to determine 
his correct quota classification. 

An alien of the Chinese race, regardless of the 
country of birth is chargeable, if a quota immi- 
grant, to the Chinese racial quota. 

An alien of a race indigenous to India, if a 
quota immigrant, is chargeable to the quota for 
India, regardless of the country of birth. The 
Chinese wife of an American citizen, however, a 
returning resident alien as defined in section 4 (5) 
of the Immigrant Act of 1924, a Chinese or In- 
dian minister or professor as defined in section 4 
(d@) of the act, or a Chinese or Indian student as 
defined in section 4 (e) of the act, is entitled to 
nonquota status. 

The term “Chinese person” signifies any person 
who has as much as one-half Chinese blood and 
who is eligible to naturalization under section 
303 of the Nationality Act of 1940. The term 
“persons of races indigenous to India” means any 
person who has as much as one-half of the blood of 
a race indigenous to India and who is eligible to 
naturalization under section 303 of the Nationality 
Act of 1940. 

The act also provides that any quota immigrant 
who is of one-half Chinese blood and one-half the 
blood of a race indigenous to India shall, if born 
in India, be chargeable to the quota for India; if 
born in China, to the quota for the Chinese, or 
if born in neither of these countries, to whichever 
of the quotas has the least applications for visas 
against it at the time the application for a visa 
is made. 


MONTHLY LIMITATION ON THE ISSUANCE 
OF QUOTA IMMIGRATION VISAS 

Section 11 (f) of the Immigration Act of 1924 
provides that there shall be issued not more than 
10 percent of the immigration visas issuable under 
any quota of 300 or more in any calendar month. 


ALLOTMENT OF QUOTA NUMBERS 

Consular officers throughout the world report 
to the Department quarterly the number of quali- 
fied applicants under the various quotas accord- 
ing to the dates of registration, without giving 
the names, except in preference cases. These re- 
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ports furnish information on the total number of 
qualified applicants under the various quotas 
throughout the world. As quota numbers become 
available, they are allotted to consuls for the is- 
suance of visas to qualified applicants who regis- 
tered prior to a basic date applicable to all 
consular offices. Therefore, in effect, quota im- 
migration visas are issued on a world-wide prior- 
ity basis and applicants having the same 
registration date at any office are considered at 
the same time.. 


Refusal of Immigration Visas 


Section 2 (f) of the Immigration Act of 1924 
provides that: 

No immigration visa shall be issued to an immigrant if 
it appears to the consular officer, from statements in the 
application, or in the papers submitted therewith, that 
the immigrant is inadmissible to the United States under 
the immigration laws, nor shall such immigration visa be 
issued if the application fails to comply with the provi- 
sions of the Act, nor shall such immigration visa be issued 
if the consular officer knows, or has reason to believe, that 
the immigrant is inadmissible to the United States under 
the immigration laws. 


GROUNDS OF INADMISSIBILITY 


The immigration laws (particularly section 3 of 
the Immigration Act of February 5, 1917, as 
amended) list various categories of excludable 
aliens, including the following: 


(1) mentally defective aliens; (Insane persons, 
idiots. ) 

(2) paupers and vagrants; 

(3) diseased persons; (Persons afflicted with 
tuberculosis in any form or with a loathsome or 
dangerous contagious disease. ) 

(4) mentally or physically defective aliens, the 
physical defect being of a nature which may affect 
the ability of the alien to earn a living; 

(5) aliens who have been deported from the 
United States or those who have departed to avoid 
or evade training or service in the armed forces 
of the United States; 

(6) aliens who applied for exemption from mili- 
tary service in the armed forces of the United 
States ; 

(7) criminals; (Persons who have been con- 
victed of or admit having committed, a felony or 
other crime or misdemeanor involving moral 
turpitude. ) 

(8) polygamists; 
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(9) anarchists, Communists and other politi- 
cally undesirable aliens; (Aliens who at any time 
shall be or have been a member of any of the classes 
excluded under this category, regardless of their 
present classification. ) 

(10) prostitutes and procurers; 

(11) contract laborers; (Persons induced, as- 
sisted, encouraged, or solicited to migrate by offers 
or promises of employment. The contract labor 
clause applies to persons coming to accept employ- 
ment predominantly involving manual labor.) 

(12) public charges; (Persons likely to become 
public charges. ) 

(13) persons deported, unless authorization 
shall have been granted for them to reapply for 
admission ; 

(14) persons financially assisted; (Persons 
whose ticket or passage is paid for with the money 
of another unless it is affirmatively shown that the 
persons do not belong to any of the foregoing ex- 
cluded classes and persons whose ticket or passage 
is paid for by a corporation, association, society, 
municipality, or foreign government. ) 

(15) stowaways; 

(16) children unaccompanied, not coming to 
one or both parents; (Such persons may be ad- 
mitted in the discretion of the Attorney General 
if in his opinion the child is not likely to become 
a public charge.) 

(17) natives of the Asiatic Barred Zone, except 
where permitted under special legislation ; 

(18) illiterates; (Except as indicated in the 
act in the case of certain relatives of persons in the 
United States.) 

(19) aliens applying for admission from for- 
eign contiguous territory; (Unless the line which 
brought them to such territory entered into cer- 
tain agreements with the immigration authorities 
or unless the aliens have lived in such territory for 
2 years.) 

(20) aliens removed from the United States at 
the expense of the United States; (Unless permis- 
sion to reapply for admission is granted to them 
by the Attorney General and the Secretary of 
State.) 

(21) aliens ineligible to citizenship; (But such 
persons may apply as nonimmigrants, or as return- 
ing resident aliens under sec. 4 (0) of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, or as ministers or professors 
under sec. 4 (d@), or as students under sec. 4 (e) of 
the act.) 

(22) aliens whose entry would be contrary to 
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the public safety or prejudicial to the public in- 
terest. 


Provisos 
SEVENTH PROVISO TO SECTION 3 
ACT OF FEBRUARY 5, 1917, AS AMENDED 

Under the seventh proviso, the Attorney Gen- 
eral may admit an excludable alien who is re- 
turning after a temporary absence to an unrelin- 
quished domicile of seven consecutive years in the 
United States. 


NINTH PROVISO TO SECTION 3 
ACT OF 1917, AS AMENDED 

Under the ninth proviso the Attorney General 
has authority to prescribe regulations to admit 
an excludable alien temporarily. 


TENTH PROVISO TO SECTION 3 
ACT OF 1917, AS AMENDED 

Under the tenth proviso accredited officials of 
foreign governments, their families, suites, and 
guests are exempt from the excluding provisions 
of the act. This exemption does not apply to offi- 
cials entering the United States for personal rea- 
sons. The benefits of this proviso have been ex- 
tended to international-organization officials. 


Wartime Regulations 


Wartime regulations governing the entry and 
departure of aliens have been issued under the au- 
thority of the Presidential Proclamation No. 2523 
of November 14, 1941, issued under statutory 
authority of the Act of May 22, 1918, as amended 
by the Act of June 21,1941. In general, these reg- 
ulations provide for the exclusion of aliens whose 
entry into the United States would be prejudicial 
to the public interest. The regulations also pro- 
vide for denial of permission to depart from the 
United States in certain cases. 


ALIEN SPOUSES AND ALIEN 
MINOR CHILDREN OF CITIZEN MEMBERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 


The Act of December 28, 1945, authorized for 
a period of three years the admission without doc- 
uments of the alien spouses and minor children of 
citizen members of the United States Armed 
Forces. The act exempted the aliens from ex- 
clusion as physically or mentally defective aliens 
or as aliens ineligible to citizenship. The act ex- 
pired on December 28, 1948. 


October 10, 1949 


FIANCEES OR FIANCES OF MEMBERS 
OF THE ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Act of June 29, 1946, as amended, authorized 
the issuance of visitors visas to the alien fiancées 
or fiancés of members of the armed forces of the 
United States, provided the alien was not subject 
to exclusion from the United States under the 
immigration laws and that a bond was furnished 
to cover the cost of deporting the alien if the mar- 
riage should not take place within three months 
after the date of the entry. The act was extended 
and amended by the Act of April 21, 1949. As 
amended, the act provided that the fiancé or 
fiancée should not be racially ineligible to citizen- 
ship, should arrive in the United States on or be- 
fore September 21, 1949, should be destined to the 
United States citizen whom she or he personally 
met before the issuance of the visa and who served 
honorably in the armed forces of the United States 
during World War II, and should be otherwise ad- 
missible under the immigration laws. The act 
expired on September 21, 1949. 


Aliens in the United States 


An alien who is in the United States and who 
entered illegally may not file a registration form 
at an American consular office. 

An alien chargeable to an oversubscribed quota 
may not spend his waiting time for an immigra- 
tion visa in the United States and may not, there- 
fore, have his priority determined by a date earlier 
than his last departure from the United States. 
This provision applies except when an alien who 
entered the United States lawfully as a nonimmi- 
grant prior to September 10, 1946, and who has 
remained in the United States and was permitted 
to register at an American consular office prior 
to July 1, 1949. If such alien subsequent to Sep- 
tember 10, 1946, proceeded abroad on an urgent 
and brief visit and reentered the United States as 
a nonimmigrant, his last entry is considered to be 
the date on which he last entered the United States 
prior to September 10, 1946. 

An alien in the United States who is the bene- 
ficiary of a petition for first preference status as 
the parent or husband of an American citizen 
may not have his first preference priority ante- 
date his departure from the United States unless 
he comes within one of the excepted classes of 
aliens whose names may be retained on a waiting 
list while in the United States. 
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The Displaced Persons Act of June 25, 1948, 
superseded the previous displaced persons pro- 
gram based on the President’s directive of Decem- 
ber 22, 1945, and his directive of October 31, 1946. 

The Displaced Persons Act provides for the 
establishment of a Displaced Persons Commission 
and authorizes the issuance of immigration visas 
to 205,000 displaced persons during the period 
from July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1950, and for the 
adjustment of status of a maximum of 15,000 dis- 
placed persons in the United States. The act also 
provides for the use of one-half of the German 
and Austrian quotas during the period indicated 
for the issuance of immigration visas to certain 
persons of German ethnic origin. 


ELIGIBLE DISPLACED PERSONS 


(a) Two hundred thousand displaced persons 
who are eligible under the International Refugee 
Organization Constitution, who entered Germany, 
Austria, or Italy between September 1, 1939, and 
December 22, 1945, and who on January 1, 1948, 
were in Italy or in the American, British, or 
French zones of Germany or Austria; or sectors 
of Berlin or Vienna, or who having resided in 
Germany or Austria, were detained or had to flee 
as a result of persecution by the Nazi Government 
and were on January 1, 1948, in Germany or 
Austria and who have not been firmly resettled. 
Visas issued to these persons will be charged to the 
quota for the countries of their birth up to 50 per- 
cent of the current quotas. Up to 50 percent of the 
quotas for future years may be used as needed. 

(6) Two thousand natives of Czechoslovakia 
who fled that country since January 1, 1948, as a 
direct result of persecution or fear of persecution 
and who on June 25, 1948, were in Italy or the 
American, British, or French zones of Germany or 
Austria, or sectors of Berlin or Vienna. Visas 
issued to these persons will also be charged to the 
quota of the country of their birth as indicated in 
(a) above. 

(c) Three thousand displaced orphans, under 
the age of 16 at the time of application for a visa, 
to be issued nonquota immigration visas, who on or 
before June 25, 1948, were in Italy or in the Amer- 
ican, British, or French zones of Germany or Aus- 
tria or sectors of Berlin or Vienna. 


The spouse and unmarried dependent children 
under 21 years of age of an eligible displaced per- 
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son may also be qualified as eligible displaced 
persons. 


CONDITIONS TO BE MET 
BY DISPLACED PERSONS 

Applicants for visas as displaced persons must 
qualify under the immigration laws except for the 
provisions of the Immigration Act of February 5, 
1917, relating to the exclusion of persons who are 
contract laborers and persons whose transporta- 
tion is paid by another person or by any corpora- 
tion, society, or foreign government. They are 
also exempt from head tax and visa fees. 

Assurance must be given to the Displaced Per- 
sons Commission that the displaced person will be 
suitably employed without displacing some other 
person from employment, that he and the members 
of his family accompanying him will not become 
public charges, and that they will have safe and 
sanitary housing without displacing some other 
person from such housing. 


NUMERICAL RESTRICTIONS, PREFERENCES 
AND PRIORITIES 
FOR DISPLACED PERSONS 
(1) Not less than 40 percent of the visas shall 
be available exclusively to eligible displaced per- 
sons whose place of origin or country of nationality 
has been de facto annexed by a foreign power. 
(This group includes nationals or natives of the 
Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. ) 
(2) Within the quota, preference is to be given 
to the following categories: 


(a) first, persons previously engaged in 
agricultural pursuits who will be employed in 
the United States in agricultural pursuits and 
their wives and unmarried children under 21 
years of age; (It is provided that not less 
than 30 percent of the visas issued under the 
act shall be “made available exclusively” to 
such persons. ) 

(6) second, persons who are household, 
construction, clothing and garment workers, 
and other workers needed in the locality in 
the United States in which they propose to 
reside; and persons possessing special educa- 
tional, scientific technological, or professional 
qualifications. 

(c) third, persons who are the blood rela- 
tives of citizens or permanent resident aliens 
within the third degree of consanguinity ac- 
cording to the rules of the common law. 
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(3) Within the preference groups priority in 
the issuance of visas is to be accorded : 


(a) first, to persons who during World 
War II bore arms against the enemies of the 
United States and are unable or unwilling to 
return to the country of their nationality be- 
cause of persecution or fear of persecution on 
account of race, religion, or political opinions; 

(6) second, to eligible displaced persons 
who on January 1, 1948, were located in dis- 
placed persons camps and centers. Only in 
exceptional cases may visas be issued to per- 
sons located outside of displaced persons 
camps and centers “upon a showing of spe- 
cial circumstances which would justify such 
issuance.” 


PROCEDURE IN DISPLACED PERSONS CASES 


The Displaced Persons Commission, 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue, NW., Washington 25, D.C., has 
prescribed regulations relating to displaced per- 
sons under the act. The Commission is responsi- 
ble for certifying to the consular officers that an 
individual is an eligible displaced person, that 
the general requirements of the act have been met, 
and that the preference and priority stipulations 
have been met. 

Only after an individual has been formally cer- 
tified by the Displaced Persons Commission as a 
displaced person, will a consular officer examine 
him under the general immigration laws, and if 
the alien is found qualified, issue a visa. 

All preliminary inquiries regarding displaced 
persons, and the furnishing of assurances on their 
behalf should be made to the Displaced Persons 
Commission. 


ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS OF 
DISPLACED PERSONS IN THE UNITED STATES 

The Displaced Persons Act provides for the ad- 
justment of status to that of permanent resident 
of displaced persons in the United States on 
April 1, 1948, who entered the United States as 
nonimmigrants under Section 3 or as nonquota 
immigrant students under section 4 (e) of the 
Immigration Act of 1924 to the number of 15,000. 


GROUNDS OF INELIGIBILITY 
TO RECEIVE VISAS 


The Displaced Persons Act provides that the 
October 10, 1949 


following persons shall be ineligible to receive 
visas under that act: 


(a) any person who is, or has been, a member of, 
or has participated in, any movement which is or 
has been hostile to the United States or the form 
of Government of the United States; 

(6) any person who wilfully makes a misrepre- 
sentation for the purpose of gaining admission 
into the United States as an eligible displaced 
person. 


This applies to displaced persons and to per- 
sons of German ethnic origin. 


PERSONS OF GERMAN ETHNIC ORIGIN 


The Displaced Persons Act provides that be- 
tween July 1, 1948, and June 30, 1950, 50 percent 
of the German and Austrian quotas shall be avail- 
able exclusively to persons of German ethnic ori- 
gin who were born in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, or Yugoslavia and who on 
June 25, 1948 resided in Germany and Austria. 
This provision of the Displaced Persons Act is 
administered solely through the Department of 
State. 

In order to qualify for an immigration visa 
under the “German ethnic origin” portions of the 
German and Austrian quotas, the burden of proof 
shall be upon each applicant to establish that 
he is not subject to exclusion from the United 
States under any provision of the immigration laws 
and to establish the following qualifications as a 
person of “German ethnic origin” as intended by 
Congress in enacting the provisions of section 12 
of the Displaced Persons Act of June 25, 1948: 


1. that he was born in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, or Yugoslavia; (The statute 
specifically requires this as an element of 
classification. ) 

2. that he resided in any part of Germany or 
Austria on June 25, 1948, when the Displaced 
Persons Act became effective; (This is also a 
specific statutory requirement.) 

3. that he does not come under the jurisdiction 
of the International Refugee Organization ; 

4. (a) that he is a German expellee, or the ac- 
companying wife or minor child of a German 
expellee, pursuant to the Potsdam Agreement of 


- August 1, 1945, from Poland, Czechoslovakia, or 


Hungary, or (0) that he is a refugee, or the accom- 
panying wife or minor child of a refugee from 
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Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, or 
Yugoslavia, or (c) a person of Germanic origin 
born in any of the five countries mentioned, or 
the accompanying wife or minor child of such a 
person, who is unable to return in safety to his 
former home district in Germany. 

5. that he is characteristically Germanic, a status 
which is to be determined upon the basis of the 
following combination of factors, the presence or 
absence of any particular one of which will not, 
in itself, be considered as conclusive, but any com- 
bination of which may be considered as providing 
satisfactory evidence of German ethnic origin: 


(a) antecedents emigrated from Germany, 

(6) use of any of the German dialects as the 
common language of the home or for social com- 
munications, 

(c) resided in the country of birth in an area 
populated predominantly by persons of Germanic 
origin or stock who have retained German social 
characteristics and group homogeneity as distin- 
guished from the surrounding population, 

(d) evidences common attributes or social char- 
acteristics of the Germanic group in which he re- 
sided in the country of his birth, such as educa- 
tional institutions attended, church affiliation, 
social and political associations, and affiliations, 
name, business or commercial practices and asso- 
ciations, and secondary languages or dialects. 

6. any person who fails to qualify under 1 or 2 
is statutorily ineligible to receive an immigration 
visa under the “German ethnic origin” clause in 
section 12 of the Displaced Persons Act, but such 
person may apply in the usual manner for an ap- 
propriate immigration visa under the quota of 
the country of his birth, at such time as his turn 
is reached on the waiting list, and his priority on 
such waiting list shall be determined as of the 
date of his registration for an immigration visa 
under the “German ethnic origin” program. 


APPENDIX 


Reciprocal Visa Fee 
Agreements and Arrangements 


List of countries and areas for whose nationals, and in 
some cases residents, passport visa fees have been recipro- 
cally reduced or waived. Notices of changes in the list 
appear from time to time in the Federal Register, Title 22. 


1 Reduction applies only to citizens of Brazil domiciled in Brazil. 
2 Reduction applies to all holders of British pass $ not otherwise ex- 


bar from the payment of nonimmigrant rt visa fees. 
§ Passport visas may be granted for an initi riod of 24 months only to 
nonimmigrant aliens who are to the United States as temporar 


visitors within the meaning of sec. 3 (2), Immigration Act, 1924, as amended. 
4 Visas are not required for American citizens entering country or area for 
temporary stay. 
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Country or Area Fee 


OS ae ee ee ES Sou Gratis 
a ia eens ote ce ne hue Veo ic ce Gratis 
IY aera ee ee, ae Gratis 
SE SO See One eae rete ean te Gratis 
Belgium (not including Belgian Congo)* ¢ . Gratis 
IE eae Cae awh Ra GaN Mee gt eo ig ig n'gitl Gratis 
a ee pre ae! re aCe ar ok ole Gratis 
ER ita ay cece t ewe. arte eel aem eke $2. 00 
NSS eS SS a te cee nee Gratis 
PEO o o5 cet Sat AS Ye ba ee $1. 75 
ER Derg inh toes iw ta: 250 atl gl Sab sda gles Rea eae $2. 50 
NE 6 nw. lig: & ik: ee ae ek Ie ae Gratis 
RS cat hag Aaeig A SP WP UIT Ue  e Gratis 
I a) once 0g hie ee ok awe Ue od ld Gratis 
sl Na ier trys «ig? Gg gaz fe cae wan Gratis 
Ee ee ee Gratis 
ST Ls FER othe ha ig wee Se cate’ Bib eats Gratis 
es bie ea % Ww ae ke ae eS $2. 00 
ares Sa a ee ee Gratis 
I eb AS ip ga Fog! a igs teddy ew oe Gratis 
France ® 
I me Bo OR et 4 $3. 50 
ED, eg eg a 6 0k Ss emo $6. 75 
I. + 5 ke 6- 4s a oe © a ee $2. 25 
OS Se kg Ge te ea eh we $2. 00 
ai la EE ak og ong ie se cer cue ae Tea Gratis 
LE oe Se neg otto sgt ye aeght ide ae ate Gratis 
I ng gs (ou vg. Sige py! des tt Gratis 
ES et dna cyl amg: og” ge k asa AR Re Rw Gratis 
Ge hela e 46S WY pe eo 6 eRe Gratis 
Meommemen (Owition) ®*. ww ww ttt tt Gratis 
Tee a, ek atk ae eee Gratis 
I carta Swe te bo ale cee ele eee te Gratis 
IS oe a de gg) iy, cern’ os oe EN $2. 00 
Re EOE Musi tan Gg 4" <a “see ee ee Gratis 
ER i ig! PEG eg a Gs Tae (OS OS ig yg dae ge $2. 00 
I ose Gat mere le ine Nye ee Gratis 
Ee Se ea Gratis 
A Oe. ee eee ae Gratis 
Leeward Islands, B.W.I34. ....2.2.2.2.4.. Gratis 
a ea ig Rwy Cee a ee ae Gratis 
EE Se eRe ee ene ee Gratis 
Es cg kt se ew ek eR OR Oe Gratis 
RE sa nc eka ey Ae ele es $2. 00 
Miquelon § 
oe ee a $3. 50 
NE ag oo we ar ae ROW he eg $6. 75 
os Sw a km ee ee $2. 25 
a re eS a em Gratis 
sg Gg ua el ee Gratis 
Netherlands East Indies. ......2.2.2... Gratis 
Netherlands West Indies*4.......... Gratis 
I a a ea nT $2. 00 
ts en a pe wh we fee ela Os oe Gratis 
SURES SE Re ce ee Si ae Gratis 
Sa ee one ge Gratis 
NE oo cae big Me a ge GL haa cee on Gratis 
es ee ose RS Wot ee, eo Gratis 
St. Pierre 5 
Se gc ek ee Oe KS oe ee $3. 50 
eee ae ee eee $6. 75 
TE 5. 6 6, 6 6 we Oe ee Oe ea $2. 25 
EE ee sg ote te Gite wae ae Gratis 
sk alg om’ le ae ar. i. ie se Gratis 
I hog Se Ghai alo ee Bik Gratis 
Res i Se i a ae eS ee ee Gratis 
a ene Gratis 
MS eae ee ee ey Er pe ee $2. 00 
Windward Islands, B.W.I.*4. ......... Gratis 
RRO aS ee a eee $2. 00 


6 French nationals resident in Metropolitan France, Andorra, Algeria, 
Morocco, Guadeloupe, Martinique, Guiana, Réunion, Tunisia, and Terri- 
tory of the Saar, and French members of delegations representing war-veteran 
organizations temporarily visiting the United States will be granted gratis 
nonimmigrant port visas, and such French nationals who are proceeding 
to the United States as temporary visitors within the meaning of sec. 3 (2) 
Immigration Act, 1924, may be granted nonimmigrant passport visas valid 
for 24 months. All other nationals are subject to the prescribed fee. 
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Countries Under Section 3 (6) of the Act of 1924 
With Which the United States Has Treaties of 
Commerce and Navigation 


ARGENTINA: Treaty of friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion, signed July 27, 1853; art. II. 

Beteium: Treaty of commerce and navigation, signed 
Mar. 8, 1875; art. I. 

Bottv1a: Treaty of peace, friendship, commerce, and navi- 
gation, signed May 13, 1858; art. III. 

Borneo: Treaty of peace, friendship, commerce, and navi- 
gation, signed June 23, 1850; art. II. 

CHINA: Immigration treaty, signed Nov. 17, 1880; art. II. 

CoLomBIA: Treaty of peace, amity, navigation, and com- 
merce, signed with New Granada, Dec. 12, 1846; 
art. ITI. 

Costa Rica: Treaty of friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion, signed July 10, 1851; art. II. 

DeNMARK: Convention of friendship, commerce, and navi- 
gation, signed Apr. 26, 1826; arts. II and VI. 

Et Satvapor: Treaty of friendship, commerce, and con- 
sular rights, signed Feb. 22, 1926; art. I. 

Estronia: Treaty of friendship, commerce, and consular 
rights, signed Dec. 23, 1925; art. I. 

PrHiopra: Treaty of commerce, signed June 27, 1914; 
art. I. 

FINLAND: Treaty of friendship, commerce, and consular 
rights, signed Feb. 13, 1934; art. I. 

GREAT Britain: Convention to regulate commerce and 
navigation, signed July 3, 1815; art. I. 

GreEcE: Treaty of establishment, signed Nov. 21, 1936; 
art. I. 

Honpuras: Treaty of friendship, commerce, and consular 
rights, signed Dec. 7, 1927; art. I. 

IRELAND (Eire): Convention to regulate commerce and 
navigation, signed with Great Britain, July 3, 1815. 

Latvia: Treaty of friendship, commerce, and consular 
rights, signed Apr. 20, 1928; art. I. 

Lrser1a: Treaty of commerce and navigation, signed 
Oct. 21, 1862; art. II. 

Norway: Treaty of commerce and navigation, signed with 
Sweden and Norway July 4, 1827; article I. Treaty 
of friendship, commerce, and consular rights, signed 
June 5, 1928, and additional article, signed Feb. 25, 
1929; article I, article XXIX, 3d par., and additional 
art. 

Paraguay: Treaty of friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion, signed Feb. 4, 1859; art. IT. 

PoLtanp: Treaty of friendship, commerce, and consular 
rights, signed June 15, 1931; art. I. 

S1am: Treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation, 
final protocol, signed Nov. 13, 1937; art. I and art. XVI. 

Spain: Treaty of friendship and general relations; signed 
July 3, 1902; art. II. 

SwITzERLAND: Convention of friendship, commerce, and 
extradition, signed Nov. 25, 1850; art. I. 

TurKEY: Treaty of establishment and sojourn, signed 
Oct. 28, 1931; preamble and art. I. 

Yueostavia: Treaty of commerce and navigation, signed 
with Serbia Oct. 2/14, 1881; art. I. 


important Immigration Laws 
Act of February 5, 1917 (39 Stat. 875; 8 U. S. C. 132) 


The Immigration Act of 1917, a basic immigration act, 
lists in sec. 3 many categories of aliens who are ex- 
cluded from the United States. 


Act of May 26, 1924 (43 Stat. 153; 8 U. S. ©. 201) 
The Immigration Act of 1924, a basic immigration act, 


provides for the numerical limitation of immigrants 
according to quotas for various countries established 


according to “national origins.” 


October 10, 1949 


‘Act of May 22, 1918 (40 Stat. 559; 22 U. S. C. 223; 55 Stat. 


252, Act of June 21, 1941) 


This act relates to the prevention in time of war of 
the departure from or entry into the United States 
of aliens contrary to the public safety. 


Act of October 16, 1918 (40 Stat. 1012; 8 U. S. C. 187) 
This act relates to the exclusion and expulsion of alien 
anarchists and similar classes. 

Act of February 25, 1925 (43 Stat. 976; 8 U. S. C. 202) 
This act authorizes the President in certain cases to 
modify visa fees for nonimmigrants. 


Act of March 24, 1934 (48 Stat. 456; 48 U. S. C. 1232, Phil- 
ippine Independence Act) 


Act of June 28, 1940 (54 Stat. 675; 8 U. S. C. 458, Alien 
Registration Act, 1940) 
Act of June 20, 1940 (55 Stat. 252; 22 U. S. C. 223) 
This act authorizes the refusal of visas to aliens whose 


admission into the United States would endanger the 
public safety. 


Act of December 17, 1943 (57 Stat. 600; 10 U. S. C. 963) 


Act to repeal the Chinese exclusion acts and to es- 
tablish an immigration quota for Chinese. 


Act of December 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 659; 8 U. S. C. 232) 


This act provides for the entry of the spouses and 
children of service personnel for a period of 3 years. 


Act of December 29, 1945 (59 Stat. 669; 22 U. S. C. 288) 


International Organizations Privileges and Immuni- 
ties Act provides privileges and immunities for mem- 
bers of and representatives to international organ- 
izations designated by the President and provides a 
special nonimmigrant status, sec. 3 (7) which is 
similar to that of foreign government officials, sec. 
8 (1). 


Act of April 30, 1946 (60 Stat. 128) 


An act to rehabilitate the Philippines and provides 
nonquota status for certain Philippine nationals. 


Act of June 29, 1946 (60 Stat. 339; 50 U. S. C. 1851) 


This act provides for the admission under bond as 
nonimmigrant temporary visitors of alien fiancées of 
service personnel. The act as extended expired Dec. 
31, 1948. 


Act of July 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 417; 8 U. S. C. 2126) 


This act provided for the establishment of an Indian 
immigration quota. 

Act of January 27, 1948 (62 Stat. 6; 22 U. S. C. 1431 Note) 
United States Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948 provides for the admission as exchange 


visitors of students, teachers, etc. from foreign coun- 
tries on a reciprocal basis. 


Act of June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 1009; 50 App. U. S. C. 1951, 
The Displaced Persons Act) 


Act of April 21, 1949 (Public Law 51, 81st Congress) 


Amending and extending the Fiancée Act of June 29, 
1946 (Public Law 471, 79th Congress). 
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Clarity of UNESCO’s Central Purpose Needed 


in Peacemaking of United Nations 


by George V. Allen, Chairman of the United States Delegation 


Mr. Preswpent: The General Conference of 
Unesco, meeting here in Paris at its fourth annual 
session, returns after an interval of 3 years to 
the headquarters of the organization and to the 
scene of its first meeting. Three years is a short 
time in the life of a man; it is a still shorter span 
in the life of an organization such as Unusco 
which, we are confident, is destined to far outlive 
every one of us and to exercise an a influ- 
ence on the welfare and the fate of mankind. 

Three years ago UNEsco was newborn, with all 
the innocence and all the perfections of the new- 
born child. Now, at the age of 3 years, it is a 
healthy child, with both the imperfections and the 
vitality of the young. 

I must report to you, Mr. Chairman, that in the 
United States there has been considerable criticism 
of Unesco. It is not an unpopular pastime in 
my country, and perhaps elsewhere, to deride the 
large number of projects Unxsco is engaged in, 
or to inquire how this, that, or the other activity 
contributes to peace. The multifarious nature of 
Unesco’s projects, some having apparently little 
relation to the general purpose of the United Na- 
tions, has caused one well-meaning critic to refer 
to Unesco as “that organization in search of a 
purpose.” 

NESCO’s primary need, it seems to me, is to 
integrate itself more hoes? into the general 
United Nations structure. This would emphasize 
that Unesco is the United Nations educational, 
scientific, and cultural organization. UwNersco’s 


*Made in Paris, at the fourth session of the General 
Conference of Unesco on Sept. 20, 1949, and released to 
the press by the U.S. delegation on the same date. Mr. 
Allen is Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 
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very specific assignment, in the general United 
Nations structure, is to try to create enough under- 
standing and friendship among the peoples of the 
world to give the rest of the United Nations a 
chance to succeed. At the present moment, the 
outstanding task of the whole United Nations, 
with all its special agencies, is to eliminate inter- 
national warfare. As long as the horrible possi- 
bility of modern war haunts our lives, the problem 
of peace far outweighs any other question of our 
time. 

Unesco, then, must contribute its part to a world 
system strong enough to keep the peace. Some en- 
thusiastic “Unescans” appear to believe that inter- 
national understanding by itself will prevent war. 
I do not subscribe to this belief. orld organi- 
zation must have a political structure. Unesco 
has a vital role in helping to make that possible, 
but we should make every effort to avoid any im- 
pression that we in Unssco are trying to “go it 
alone.” 

Skeptics doubt that Unesco can mobilize enough 
international understanding to make any real dif- 
ference in the present world situation. I would 
be inclined to agree if Unesco were the entire 
United Nations. But as one part of a larger struc- 
ture, Unesco’s contribution may mean the differ- 
ence between success and failure. I doubt that 
the United Nations can succeed unless Unesco 
does. On one thing all delegates to this confer- 
ence are agreed : that Unzsco has a priceless asset 
in the vision, vigor, and ability of its Director 
General, Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet. Last April we 
held in the United States a national conference on 
Unesco which was attended by 2,500 delegates 
from the 48 States of our Union, and by some 6,000 
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visitors from the Cleveland community. It was 
our pleasure to have with us the Director General. 
He has left with us an enduring imprint, an en- 
during memory, and an enduring inspiration. 

We sometimes are told that a country gets the 
leaders it deserves; the same thing is true of or- 
ganizations. I can have no doubts as to the merits 
of Unesco if it has deserved Dr. Torres Bodet. 

I have read with great interest the Director 
General’s report on activities of Unesco in the 
8 months since he entered into office. I can well 
understand the difficulties which he has faced, and 
which he describes in the first pages of his report. 
Many of us here have experienced the difficulty of 
recruiting competent staff for a national opera- 
tion. How infinitely more complex are the prob- 
lems of securing the services of an able secretariat, 
drawn from many countries, to perform new tasks 
of an international character requiring knowl- 
edge and skills of a different order from those of 
a national service. We earnestly hope that the 

roblems of recruitment and continuity in the 
ce will be satisfactorily solved. 

Dr. Torres Bodet has given to us an enlighten- 
ing review of the problems of Unesco as he sees 
them from his point of vantage as the Director 
General of our organization. He has told us that 
Unesco must simplify its program. I heartily 
and emphatically agree. I admit that I find con- 
siderable difficulty in understanding all the impli- 
cations of the bountiful resolutions which were 
passed at the last session of the General Confer- 
ence. I have given considerable study to them 
but I am frequently embarrassed by being asked 
to explain some obscure item which I have either 
not noticed or not understood. Probably this dif- 
ficulty arises in part from defects in the way in 
which we formulate some of our resolutions. We 
have not always made clear precisely what contri- 
bution to Unesco’s central purpose each project is 
supposed to make, nor does the program as a whole 
seem to be guided by a central purpose. I have 
said what I believe it should be. The program 
activities of Unesco must be simplified, concen- 
trated, and pointed always with certainty toward 
the development of foundational understanding 
needed in the eacemaking of the United Nations. 

I do not mat to be misunderstood on this point. 
A world community of minds with peace as the 
central aim will not be developed by a single 
project or a single program. Unesco’s efforts must 
command the active participation of intellectuals 
and the masses of the people everywhere. This 
diversity of effort is required. But I am quite 
confident that the best results will be obtained— 
and good results must not be ar ya focusing 
the educational, scientific, and cultural coopera- 
tion Unesco fosters on the issues, concepts, and 
problems crucial to the nations efforts to build an 
enduring peace. 


October 10, 1949 
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The Executive Board has submitted to us a sug- 
mee code of policy consisting of 18 general 
irectives, which is intended to help remedy the 
resent difficulty of diffusion and confusion. 
ile the policy code is an excellent beginning, 

I must confess that these 18 directives do not 
appear to the delegation to accomplish fully the 
fine purpose intended. Rather than adopt these 
directives as they are now presented to us, we would 
a that they be referred back to the Executive 
oard for redrafting in the light of the revised 
program which we expect to have presented to 
us at the next session of the General Conference. 

From what I have already said you will under- 
stand my delight when I noted the Director Gen- 
eral’s assertion that eur difficulty is not merely 
one of expressing more clearly and simply what 
we are trying todo. It goes deeper than that. We 
have still to agree upon basic objectives and a 
plan of work. We must continue to clarify our 
aims. No complete and final definition is likely 
to be formulated. Great philosophers continue 
year after year to try to explain the aims of educa- 
tion, and no one is ever completely satisfied with 
the explanation, including the philosophers them- 
selves. This fact, however, does not absolve us 
from the responsibility for a renewed effort to 
clarify our goal. Certainly I agreed with the Di- 
rector General that it is not so much the mere 
number of activities of Unesco that induces con- 
fusion as it is the absence of one or more clearly 
discernible plans. Thus, I hope there will be gen- 
eral agreement that, at the next session of the 
General Conference, a drastic revision of the pro- 
gram of Unesco should be presented, organized 
around a relatively few major projects. We must, 
indeed, concentrate and integrate the activities 
of UNEsco. 

But I trust we can agree on more than that, 
for it is not enough to concentrate and integrate 
ina vacuum. We must firmly establish the frame 
of reference with vital purposes within which we 
concentrate and integrate the program. I venture 
to make two or three suggestions which I hope will 
be considered when the Executive Board and the 
Director General refashion the program for our 
consideration. 

First, let us recall that while Unesco draws its 
mandate from the will of the peoples of the world, 
it must be operated, as I have said, as part and 
parcel of the system of the United Nations. A 
world community is needed, with sufficient cohe- 
sion to enable international justice and an inter- 
national political organization to function. The 
United Nations and its specialized agencies are the 
best expressions in institutional form which the 
world community now possesses. UNEsco exists 
to strengthen that community, and in particular 
to strengthen the system of the United Nations. 

How can Unesco best serve the United Nations? 
I hope that this question will be thoughtfully con- 
sidered by every delegate who proposes a project 
to be undertaken by Unesco, or who votes on a 
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budget estimate during this conference, and by the 
Executive Board and the Director General as they 
reflect on the future program of Unesco. UNeEsco 
can command, to a degree unparalleled by any 
other organization, the interest and support of 
educators, scientists, and scholars; it can exert an 
immense influence through radio, press, and films. 

Would it not be well for the Director General to 
invite the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions and the heads of the other eight sister agen- 
cies to submit for his consideration three or four 
projects which Unesco, as the educational arm 
of the United Nations, might well undertake, in 
order to advance the interests of the whole system ? 
Could he not, by such a request, at once make 
clear that Unesco accepts this responsibility to 
the world community, and at the same time insure 
the support and cooperation of these other 
organizations? 

NESCO is designed as a major agency of the 
cultural revolution of the twentieth century. This 
is a revolution like the French Revolution and 
other great revolutions of history, in the sense that 
it aims to spread possession of the instruments 
of power among all the people. Scholarship, edu- 
cation, and art are instruments of power in the 
modern world. Held closely in the hands of a 
fortunate elite, they may be exploited to buttress 
privilege and block the growth of democracy. 
But when all the people have access to knowledge 
and skill and may share in the cultural riches of 
mankind, tyranny and aggression become increas- 
ingly difficult, if not impossible. This cultural 
revolution, asserting the right of all human beings 
to education and to the benefits of research and 
artistic creation, is vigorously under way. UNEsco 
was created to facilitate the revolution as neces- 
sary to the spread of international understanding 
and the growth of the world community. UNESco 
is not for the few. It is forthe many. It is for all. 

This is why Unesco must proceed with a vigor- 
ous and expanded program of education of the 
masses of the people of the world. That is why 
the delegation supports an energetic campaign of 
fundamental education not only as a part of the 
program of Unesco but also as an essential part 
of the program of technical assistance for eco- 
nomic ieeanant. This is why, too, the United 
States delegation urges that still more effective 
use be made of the means of mass communica- 
tion—the radio, the film, and the printed word. 

A great deal has been heard recently of the pro- 
an technical assistance program for the so- 
called “backward areas of the world.” A dis- 
tinguished member of the American delegation has 
asked, “What is to be done to help the areas that 
are going backward?” I hope Unesco can assist 
in reversing that retrograde movement and that 
all the world can advance together in peace and 


human dignity. 
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Unesco must cling firmly and unflinchingly to 
the ideas of free inquiry, freely carried on and 
freely communicated. 

The United States has signed the convention to 
facilitate the international interchange of audio- 
visual materials of an educational character; it is 
our earnest hope that other nations will do like- 
wise and that this convention, the first to be nego- 
tiated under Unesco’s auspices, will be rapidly 
brought into effect. While we urge the adoption 
of the present convention, we favor continuing 
efforts to enlarge its scope to include other educa- 
tional materials. 

The delegation of the United States reaffirms 
its faith and confidence in Ungsco. We are proud 
of the efforts which have been made by our na- 
tional commission to win support for Unesco in 
our own country. I do not om to what extent 
we may be considered to have failed to take action 
on specific tasks proposed to us by the Director 
General. No doubt we, like other member states, 
have been remiss to some extent. 

I wish to give this pledge to the Director Gen- 
eral, as the representative here of the United States 
delegation of the United States National Commis- 
sion for Unesco, and of the Government of the 
United States: the United States will, during the 
coming year, redouble its efforts to bring into serv- 
ice of Unxsco our learned groups, our great civic 
and cultural organizations, and our media of mass 
communication. We shall welcome recommenda- 
tions from the Director General. We shall do all 
in our power to carry them out. If we are negli- 
gout we shall gladly accept his reproof. We shall 

ar in mind that peace is made in the villages, 
the towns, in the schools, the homes; and where 
it lies in our power to build the peace, we will put 
forward our utmost strength. 


United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Economic and Social Council 


——Economic Commission for Europe. Annual Re- 
port. E/1328, May 24, 1949. 67 pp. mimeo. 

——Implementation of Recommendations on Economic 
and Social Matters. E/1325, May 18, 1949. 90 pp. 
mimeo. 

——Report of the Universal Postal Union. E/1323, 
June 13, 1949. 1p. mimeo. 

—Report of the Secretary-General on Co-ordination 
of Cartographic Services of Specialized Agencies and 
International Organizations. E/1322/add.1, May 18, 
1949. 221 pp. mimeo. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


{October 1-7] 
Korea 


The General Assembly’s 59-member Ad Hoc Po- 
litical Committee completed consideration of the 
problem of the independence of Korea on October 
3 with the adoption of the joint proposal of the 
United States, Australia, China, and the Philip- 
pines to continue the existence of the U.N. Com- 
mission on Korea with increased powers, includ- 
ing the authority to “observe and report any de- 
velopments which might lead to or otherwise in- 
volve military conflict in Korea.” The vote was 
44 in favor to 6 opposed (Slav bloc), with 5 absten- 
tions. The Commission retains 6 of the 7 present 
members (Australia, China, El Salvador, France, 
India, the ork yee and adds Turkey to re- 
place Syria which did not feel able to continue its 
representation on the Commission. A Soviet pro- 
posal to terminate the Commission immediately 
hs on by 44 opposed to 6 in favor (Slav 

oc). 


Italian Colonies 


General debate on how the United Nations 
should dispose of the former Italian colonies in 
Africa is nearing conclusion in the General Assem- 
bly’s Political and Security Committee, with gen- 
eral agreement that Libya should be granted in- 
dependence, though views as to the procedure 
vary. Divergent views have also been expressed 
as to a solution for Eritrea and Somaliland. 

Dr. Philip C. Jessup of the United States told 
the Committee on the opening day of debate that 
his delegation would support the establishment of 
an independent and unified Libya (composed of 
Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, and the Fezzan) at a defi- 
nite date in the near future. With regard to Eri- 
trea, the United States considered that the best so- 
lution would be the incorporation of all but the 
western province into Ethiopia with the western 
province going to the Sudan. Italian Somaliland 
should be “assisted toward the goal of independ- 
ence through the trusteeship system of the United 
Nations,” with Italy assigned the administration 
of the trusteeship. 

The British views coincide with those of the 


United States, as do the French general views, 
October 10, 1949 


though the French delegate suggested that pend- 
ing independence of Libya, separate governments 
should be organized for Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, 
and the Fezzan. The Soviet proposal would grant 
Libya immediate independence with withdrawal 
of all foreign forces and military personnel and the 
liquidation of all military bases there within 3 
months. The Soviet proposal for Eritrea was in- 
dependence after 5 years, during which period it 
was to be administered by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil through an administrator assisted by an advi- 
sory committee, to include among others the Soviet 
Union. Ethiopia was to receive a part of Eritrea 
providing her with an outlet to the sea. The same 
trusteeship arrangement were envisaged in the 
Soviet proposal for Italian Somaliland as for 
Eritrea. 

Count Carlo Sforza, the Italian Foreign Min- 
ister, proposed a “unitary structure” for Libya 
which could preserve the common historical herit- 
age of its past, with an “apposite Federal Coun- 
cil” to be set up to protect the common interest of 
the independent states tobe formed. Tripolitania 
should have immediate independence, he said. He 
also proposed independence for Eritrea and Itali- 
an trusteeship over Somaliland until that country 
is ready for independence. 

After completion of the general debate, the sub- 
committee, set up to examine requests for hearings 
made by various political parties and organiza- 
tions interested in the former Italian colonies, will 
report to the full Committee. Consideration of 
specific proposals made during the general debate 
will follow. 


Technical Assistance 


Approval of an expanded technical assistance 
program for underdeveloped areas of the world 
has been widely expressed by United Nations mem- 
bers in debate before the General Assembly’s Eco- 


* nomic and Financial Committee of the proposed 


program drawn up by the Economic and Social 
Council. Representatives of certain countries 
have stressed their need of technical assistance and 
capital, as well as the importance of safeguards 
against political or economic pressure. Repre- 
sentatives of economically developed countries ex- 
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pressed willingness to contribute to the expanded 
program of technical assistance as well as to 
economic development of the receiving countries. 
Most of the representatives agreed that the pro- 
~~ as adopted by the Economic and Social 
ouncil represented a practical and constructive 
oy to the problem. 
hus far, opposition has been expressed only by 
representatives of Poland and Byelorussia. They 
contended among other things that the program is 
not practical as it now stands, and that it would 
lead to exploitation of other countries by Ameri- 
can and British interests. 


Human Rights in Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania 


A proposal to request an advisory opinion of the 
International Court of Justice in connection with 
the alleged violations of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms in Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania was presented to the Ad Hoc Political Com- 
‘mittee of the General Assembly on October 4 by 
Benjamin V. Cohen of the United States. The 
proposal was embodied in a resolution jointly 
sponsored by Bolivia, the United States, and Can- 
ada. Mr. Cohen stressed that the United States 
was concerned only with the observance of human 
rights, not peeualuelinien, In a review of events 
in the three countries, Mr. Cohen confirmed previ- 
ously made charges of Rumanian religious repres- 
sions against Christians and Jews, recounted the 
“single-list” ballot and “purely mechanical elec- 
tion” in Hungary and Bulgaria, and told how all 
political or press opposition in these states had 
ceased to exist. Not only was the judiciary per- 
verted for political purposes but the Communist 
regime in Hungary, “having no further democratic 
opposition to destroy, is now busily engaged in 
widespread purges of Communist collaborators 
who have become suspects.” He outlined the fail- 
ure of United States and United Kingdom efforts 
to get cooperation in using treaty procedures 
against the violators. The accused governments 
sought to justify their conduct on legal grounds, 
Mr. Cohen added, and therefore the United States, 
Bolivia, and Canada urged that the General As- 
sembly request the International Court of Justice 
to give an advisory opinien on the legal questions 
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regarding the applicability and functioning of the 
treaty procedure. He pledged United States ac- 
ceptance of the opinion of the Court as binding, 
stating that the United States felt, as a treaty 
signatory, that it was entitled to an authoritative 
determination of this important issue. 

Thus far in the general debate, most of the 
spokesmen have expressed support for the propo- 
sal to request an advisory opinion of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. The United Kingdom 
representative gave a detailed indictment against 
three countries for their repression of civil liber- 
ties. 

Australia proposed direct General Assembly ac- 
tion by the appointment of a committee to inves- 
tigate and report on the situation in Bulgaria, 

ungary, and Rumania and contended that an 
opinion of the International Court of Justice 
would prove of little assistance toward a solution. 

The Polish representative, contending that the 
interpretation of the peace treaties was elearly out- 
side the scope of the United Nations and that the 
United Nations had no authority to intervene in 
matters which are within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any state, devoted almost an hour-long state- 
ment to an attack on the “moral qualifications” of 
Australia, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and Bolivia, stating that the “accusers” were guilty 
of numberless violations of human rights. 


U.N. Postal Administration 


On the question of the establishment of a United 
Nations Postal Administration, the General As- 
sembly’s Administrative and Budgetary Commit- 
tee on September 30 adopted, by a vote of 34 to 0 
with 8 abstentions, a resolution requesting the Sec- 
retary-General “to continue the preparation of 
necessary arrangements for the establishment” of 
such an administration and to submit a new report 
to the next regular session of the Assembly. The 
idea of establishing a Postal Administration was 
approved “in principle” by the last General As- 
sembly. The United Nations Assistant Secretary- 
General for the Department of Conference and 
General Services pointed out to the Committee 
that the whole question needed further investiga- 
tion and advice before being initiated and that it 
could not in any case be put into effect before the 
United Nations moved to its permanent headquar- 
ters in New York. 
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Observance in Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania of Human Rights 


and Fundamental Freedoms 


U.N. doc. A/$85 
Dated Sept. 23, 1949 


Letter from the U.S. Representative 
to the United Nations to the Secretary-General 


New York, 20 September 1949. 


Under instructions from my Government, I have 
the honor to refer to the General Assembly reso- 
lution of 30 April 1949 (272 (IIT) )* on the ques- 
tion of observance in Bulgaria and Hungary of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. In this 
resolution the General Assembly noted with satis- 
faction that steps had been taken by several sig- 
natories of the Treaties of Peace regarding the 
charges made against the Governments of Bulgaria 
and Hungary and expressed the hope that measures 
would be diligently applied, in accordance with 
the Treaties, in order to ensure respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. The Assembl 
drew the attention of the Governments of Bul- 

aria and Hungary to their obligations under the 
Tuas Treaties, including the obligation to coop- 
erate in the settlement of the question and decided 
to retain the question on the agenda of the fourth 
session. On 20 August 1949, the Government of 
Australia proposed for inclusion on the agenda of 
the fourth session the question of observance of 
fundamental freedoms and human rights in 
Rumania. 

As one of the signatories to the Treaties of Peace 
with Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania the United 
States has instituted measures referred to in the 
above-mentioned resolution of the General As- 


sembly. 


1. In its notes of 2 April 1949 (Annexes 1, 2 
and 38),? the Government of the United States 
formally charged the Governments of Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Rumania with violations of the re- 
spective cls .ses of the Peace Treaties obligating 
them to secure to their peoples the enjoyment of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. The 


' BuLetin of May 15, 1949, p. 613. 
* BULLETIN of Apr. 10, 1949, p. 450. 
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United States Government requested that reme- 
dial measures be taken by the three Governments. 
The Governments of Hungary, Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania replied in notes delivered on 8, 21, and 18 
April 1949, respectively (Annexes 4, 5 and 6.)° 
2. Since in these notes the three Governments 
denied that they had violated the Treaty provi- 
sions and indicated their unwillingness to adopt 
the requested remedial measures, the United States 
Government informed them that in its view dis- 
putes had arisen concerning the interpretation and 
execution of the respective Treaties of Peace. In 
the notes delivered by the American Legations in 
Sofia, Budapest and Bucharest on 31 May 1949 
(Annexes 7, 8 and 9),* the United States Govern- 
ment invoked the relevant Treaty Articles pro- 
viding for the settlement of such disputes by the 
Heads of Diplomatic Missions of the United King- 
dom, Soviet Union and United States in the three 
capitals (Article 36 of the Treaty with Bulgaria, 
Article 40 of the Treaty with Hungary, Article 38 
of the Treaty with Rumania). The United States 
Chiefs of Mission in the three capitals requested 
their Soviet and British colleagues to meet with 
them to consider the disputes, in accordance with 
the procedure specified in those Articles (Annexes 
10, 11, 12, 18, 14 and 15).5 The Ministers of the 
United Kingdom expressed their willingness to 
comply with this request (Annexes 16, 17 and 18).° 
However, the Soviet Government declined, in a 
note of 11 June 1949, to authorize its representa- 
tives to discuss the matter (Annex 19).’ The 
Soviet Government rejected a further request by 
the United States Government to reconsider its 
position (Annexes 20 and 21). On 27 July 1949, 
the Government of Bulgaria addressed a note to 
the United States Government setting forth its 
view that the settlement procedures provided for 


* BULLETIN of June 12, 1949, p. 755. 

* BULLETIN of June 12, 1949, p. 756. 

* Not here printed. For a statement by Acting Secretary 
Webb on these notes, see BULLETIN of June 12, 1949, p. 759. 

*Not here printed. 

* Not here printed. For a statement by Aeting Secretary 
Webb on the Soviet note, see BULLETIN of June 26, 1949, 
p. 


824. 
* BuLteTin of July 11, 1949, p. 29. 
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in Article 36 of the Peace Treaty with Bulgaria 
were not applicable (Annex 22). 

8. As a result, the Government of the United 
States found it necessary to invoke the additional 
Peace Treaty procedure which envisages the estab- 
lishment of commissions composed in each case of 
one representative of each party to the dispute and 
a third member chosen by mutual agreement of the 
two parties from nationals of a third country. In 
its notes delivered on 1 August 1949 (Annexes 23, 
24 and 25) the Government of the United States 
requested the Governments of Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Rumania to join with it in naming these com- 
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missions.‘ The three Governments rejected this 
request in their notes dated 26 August, 1 Septem- 
ber and 2 September 1949, respectively (Annexes 
26, 27 and 28).5 On 19 September 1949, the 
United States addressed further notes to the Gov- 
ernments of Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania in 
which it restated its views on the disputed issues 
(Annexes 29, 30 and 31).° 


I am attaching in the Annex copies of the notes 
exchanged in this matter, with a request that you, 
Mr. Secretary-General, be kind enough to circulate 
copies of this communication and of the notes to 
all members of the General Assembly in connec- 
tion with the impending consideration of this mat- 
ter in the fourth session of the General Assembly. 


Warren R. Austin 


U.S. Supports Resolution for Conciliation Commission for Greece 


Statement by Benjamin V. Cohen? 


The United States delegation supports the pro- 
posal of the Australian delegation that we make 
a new effort through the principal officers of this 
Committee and the General Assembly to obtain 
by conciliation a paciiic settlement of the existing 
differences between Greece and her northern neigh- 
bors. It is our hope that this effort may be made 
before we proceed to discuss the details of the 
Balkan Committee’s report. We hope that the 
chances of success of the proposed conciliation 
committee will not be prejudiced by provocative 
debate on the substantive issues. 

Last year’s report of the Balkan Committee as 
well as this year’s report of that Committee has 
fully familiarized us with the issues.* Although 
some of the states concerned continue to ignore the 
Charter of the United Nations and the recom- 
mendations of the Assembly and continue to en- 
danger peace by aiding and fomenting guerrilla 
activity against the independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece, thanks to the courage of the 
Greeks and the support given to Greece by states 
which do respect the Charter and the recommenda- 
tions of the Assembly, the danger to peace in the 
Balkans has been substantially reduced. It is 
happily becoming apparent that the Charter and 


* Not here printed. 

* Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on Sept. 
28, 1949, and released to the press by the U.S. delegation 
to the General Assembly on the same date. Mr. Cohen isa 
U.S. delegate to the General Assembly. 

*For additional information on Greece see BULLETIN 
of Sept. 19, 1949, p. 407. 
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the recommendations of the Assembly cannot be 
treated as if they were mere scraps of raee. 

Last year’s Assembly President, Mr. Evatt, 
stated on May 19 that “an early attempt [by the 
Conciliation Committee] to complete its work 
might well be successful.” The Balkan Committee 
in its 1949 supplementary report also recom- 
mended that during the fourth session of the 
General Assembly “an effort be made . . . to reach 
a pacific settlement of existing differences” between 
Greece and her northern neighbors. Under these 
circumstances, we believe it is our duty to make 
another good faith effort to bring about a solution 
through conciliation. We can trust the principal 
officers of our Committee and of the j pene ly 
to accomplish this if it is possible and to see that 
the terms of the settlement carry provisions ade- 
quate to insure their observance. 

But it is only fair to say that if the states con- 
cerned seams desire a pacific settlement of 
their differences, that settlement should be reached 
without undue aoe 

It should not need to be reiterated that the neigh- 
bors of Greece have no right to interfere in A 
internal affairs. Good neighbors do not indulge 
in civil warmongering. If we really want to give 
Greece the opportunity to reconstruct in freedom 
her war-shattered political and economic life, we 
must see that the external threats which have en- 
dangered her security are removed. 


* BuLLETIN of Aug. 15, 1949, p. 238. 

*Not here printed. For a summary of the notes, see 
BULLETIN of Sept. 26, 1949, p. 456. 

* BuLLeTIn of Oct. 3, 1948, p. 514. 
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Nor should it need to be reiterated that inter- 
national treaties regulate the boundaries of Greece 
and her northern neighbors. Under the Charter 
they are not subject to change by force or threat 
of force. In our view, it cannot advance the cause 
of conciliation and peaceful settlement to intro- 
duce at this time extraneous territorial issues. 

The terms of reference of the counciliation com- 
mission proposed by Australia are broad and flex- 
ible enough to enable the Commission to fulfill its 
task if all the states concerned are genuinely de- 
sirous of seeing that task fulfilled. 

The United States interest in Greece is an inter- 


est in peace. The United States has no special 
interests in Greece which in any way threaten the 
security of the Balkan countries or any other 
country. 

We certainly shall do all in our power to assist 
the Conciliation Commission to bring about a 
aan settlement if it is set’ up by this 

ommittee. 

Of course, it is our view that if the Conciliation 
Commission is unable to effect a pacific settlement 
within the time proposed in the Australian draft, 
this Committee aoe proceed to consider and act 
upon the Balkan Committee’s report. We should 
not conclude the present session without takin 
some effective measures to prevent the continu 
fomenting of guerrilla warfare against Greece in 
violation of the Charter. 


Atomic Energy: A Specific Problem of the United Nations 


by Ambassador Warren R, Austin? 


Tonight we honor cs gi Lie because of his 
achievements as the chief administrative officer 
of an international organization whose universality 
brings together races and states having differin 
customs, habits, and historical background. He 
has had the courage, intrinsic honesty, balanced 
judgment, and diplomatic poise to maintain an 
exclusively international character in the perform- 
ance of his responsibilities as Secretary-General. 
He has commanded the respect of the member na- 
tions for the principle that his office and his staff 
shall not be influenced in the discharge of their 
responsibilities by national pressure. 

‘Additional functions also are entrusted to him 
by the Security Council, the Economic and Social 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, and the General 
Assembly. In the performance of their duties, the 
Secretary-General and his staff have the difficult 
role not only of maintaining impartiality, but of 
avoiding even the appearance of partiality. They 
shall not seek nor receive instructions from any 
government or from any other authority external 
to the organization. They shall refrain from any 
action which might reflect upon their position as 
international officials responsible only to the 
organization. 

t is a great pleasure for me to speak of the 
character of this great man. As one who has had 


1 Address made before the American Association for the 
United Nations in honor of Trygve Lie, Secretary-General 
of the United Nations on Sept. 29, 1949, and released to the 
press by the U.S. delegation to the General Assembly on 
the same date. 
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opportunity to observe him in his achievements, I 
join this popular organization of the American 
Association for the United Nations in attesting to 
his impartiality, his sound judgment, and his de- 
votion to the great principles of the Charter. 

The General Assembly is expected to be the 
guardian and expounder of the purposes and 

rinciples of the organization. e Secretary- 

eneral, under the Charter, has the special duty 
of acting in all meetings of the General Assembly 
as its chief administrative officer. His service 
throughout the brief life of the United Nations 
has been steadily directed by these great lights: 
to maintain peace, to develop friendly relations 
among nations, to achieve cooperation, and to make 
the United Nations a center for harmonizing the 
actions of nations. 

Secretary-General Lie, by deed and by public 
utterances, has been an expounder of principles 
which have been effective to some degree to main- 
tain peace in every dispute and situation that 
might have caused war of international character 
if it had been allowed to continue. These princi- 
ples have prevailed by reason of their intrinsic 
virtue and Soumeen of the perseverance of men and 
women in the United Nations in their application. 
They have not been made to prevail by force or by 
threat of force. They have been successful to a 
marked degree notwithstanding the absence of 
sanctions and the lack of peace forces. 

Now, they have not worked perfectly, and the 
structure of the United Nations is not yet com- 
pleted. But under the patient and firm leadership 
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of Secretary-General Lie the United Nations has 
advanced despite all obstacles, toward the com- 
pletion of its structure and the perfecting of its 
service in maintaining peace. 


Control of Atomic Energy 


However, I do wish to mention a matter that 
occupies the attention of all people at this very 
moment, namely, the control of atomic energy. 

After nearly 3 years of work, the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Comaiaien developed a plan for 
the prohibition of atomic weapons and the inter- 
national control of atomicenergy. It provides for 
an international agency which will have power 
adequate to enforce the prohibition of atomic 
weapons while at the same time assuring to all 
nations an equitable distribution of the peaceful 
benefits of atomic energy. The plan was pre- 
sented to the General Assembly at its session in 
Paris last fall. After careful study and exhaus- 
tive debate, 46 nations voted their approval of that 

lan. The only votes against it were those of the 
oviet Union and the five states then associated 
with it. 

Many of us hoped that this decisive judgment of 
the Reuseationtd anuumeity would prove to be a 
decisive step on the road toward securing agree- 
ment on an effective and enforceable system of in- 
ternational control. At the very least, we hoped 
that the small minority in opposition would nego- 
tiate on the basis of the plan approved by so large 
a majority of the General Assembly. But the rec- 
ord since then has not sustained those hopes. 

The Soviet representative on the Atomic Ener 
Commission has refused to negotiate except on the 
basis of the Soviet proposals which both the Com- 
mission and the General Assembly found to be 
wholly inadequate, if not dangerous. 

The Soviet plan provides that nations shall con- 
tinue to own explosive atomic materials. The ma- 
jority believes that under such conditions it would 

impossible to prevent the secret diversion of ex- 
plosive atomic materials into weapons. 

The Soviet plan provides that nations shall con- 
tinue to own, operate, and manage plants for mak- 
ing or using atomic materials. The majority be- 
lieves that no system of checking or inspection 
could prevent the secret diversion of explosive 
materials from plants that are nationally owned 
and nationally operated. 

The Soviet plan provides only for periodic in- 
spection that is limited to declared facilities, with 
inspection of secret facilities permitted only when 
there is evidence that such facilities exist. But no 
means are provided for the gathering of such 
evidence. 

The Soviet plan provides that the suggested 
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international agency would be required to refer its 
recommendations for action to the Security Coun- 
cil where the power of the veto could be exercised 
upon them. The majority is unable to conceive of 
effective enforcement under such a plan. 

The Soviet representative was unwilling to ne- 
otiate in the Atomic Energy Commission on the 
asis of any but these Soviet proposals which the 

majority found wholly inadequate. 

As a result, the Atomic Energy Commission re- 
ported to the Security Council and General As- 
sembly that it felt unable to do anything practi- 
cable or useful at the Commission level until the 
six powers, namely, Canada, China, France, the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States, have found through consultation that a 
basis for agreement exists. These are the states 
which originally sponsored the Atomic Energy 
Commission. ese are the states which, as per- 
manent members of the Security Council, have pri- 
mary responsibility for the maintenance of peace 
and security, plus Canada, which has played a 
leading role in the development of atomic energy. 

The consultations among these six powers are 
now in progress. Their eighth meeting took place 
this very day. Because the group is small, be- 
cause it brings together those on whom responsi- 
bility must weigh most heavily, and because it 
works in private, it is our hope that it will achieve 
better exchange of ideas than is possible in the 
public meetings of the larger Commission. 

I speak not only on behalf of the United States 
policy but I am sure I voice the earnest desire of 
all mankind when I express the hope that the 
Soviet Union, in these new negotiations, will take 
a more realistic approach to this grave problem. 

The United States, from the time of the three- 
power declaration in 1945, has striven for a sys- 
tem of international control of atomic energy 
which would make effective the prohibition of 
atomic weapons. 

The plan approved by the General Assembly ap- 
pears to us to be the only plan yet devised which 
would be likely to prevent atomic war, stop na- 
tional rivalries in atomic materials and weapons, 
and at the same time protect the interests of all 
nations, whether large or small, in the develop- 
ment and equitable distribution of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. Notwithstanding this be- 
lief, we are at all times ready to consider seriously 
and objectively any proposal that is directed to the 
same purpose. 

In awareness of the grave tasks that lie ahead, 
I reassert my faith in the growth and success of 
the United Nations. Its great — les com- 
mand the allegiance of the people of the world. 
In the matter of atomic energy, as in other prob- 
lems which beset the world, no nation can for long 
insist on traditional concepts of national sover- 
eignty when they find themselves opposed to the 
interests of mankind. 
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U.S. Delegation to the Fourth Regular Session of the 


General Assembly of the United Nations 


Representatives 


Dean G. Acheson, Secretary of State and Chairman of 
delegation 

Warren R. Austin, United States Representative to the 
United Nations and Representative in the Security 
Council, Ambassador 

Philip C. Jessup, Ambassador-at-Large 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

John Sherman Cooper 


Alternate Representatives 


Benjamin V. Cohen 

Charles Fahy 

Wilson M. Compton 

John D. Hickerson, Assistant Secretary for United Nations 
Affairs 

Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rohde 


Advisers 


R. Gordon Arneson, Special Assistant to the Under Sec- 
retary, Department of State 

Harding F. Bancroft, Chief, Division of United Nations 
Political Affairs, Department of State 

Vice Admiral Bernard H. Bieri, United States Navy, 
United States Representative on the Military Staff 
Committee, United States Mission to the United Na- 
tions 

Niles W. Bond, Acting Chief, Northeast Asian Affairs, De- 
partment of State 

Benjamin H. Brown, Chief of Reporting and Documenta- 
tion Division, United States Mission to the United 
Nations. 

Philip M. Burnett, Division of United Nations Economic 
and Social Affairs, Department of State 

John Cabot, Foreign Service Officer, Department of State 

John C. Campbell, Assistant Chief, Division of Southeast 
European Affairs, Department of State 

Edmund H. Kellogg, Division of United Nations Economic 
and Social Affairs, Department of State 

Randolph A. Kidder, Foreign Service Officer, Department 
of State 

Boris H. Klesson, Division of Research for Europe, De- 
partment of State 
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Samuel K. C. Kopper, Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary, Office of Near Eastern and African Affairs, 
Department of State 

Edward P. Maffitt, Foreign Service Officer, Adviser, United 
States Mission to the United Nations 

John Maktos, Assistant Legal Adviser for International 
Organization Affairs, Department of State 

Leonard C. Meeker, Office of the Assistant Legal Adviser 
for Political Affairs, Department of State 

Frank C. Nash, Deputy United States Representative on 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments, United 
States Mission to the United Nations 

Harley A. Notter, Adviser to the Assistant Secretary for 
United Nations Affairs, Department of State 

Charles P. Noyes, Deputy United States Representative 
on the Interim Committee, United States Mission to 
the United Nations 

Frederick H. Osborn, Deputy United States Representative 
on the Atomic Bnergy Commission, United States 
Mission to the United Nations 

George H. Owen, Division of North and West Coast Affairs, 
Department of State 

A. Ogden Pierrot, Foreign Service Officer, Department of 
State 

David H. Popper, Assistant Chief, Division of United Na- 
tions Political Affairs, Department of State 

G. Hayden Raynor, Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs, Department of State 

John C. Ross, Deputy to the United States Representative 
to the United Nations, United States Mission to the 
United Nations 

Charles Runyon, Office of the Assistant Legal Adviser for 
Economic Affairs, Department of State 

William B. Sale, Division of Southwest European Affairs, 
Department of State 

Joseph W. Scott, Office of European Affairs, Department 
of State 

William I. Cargo, Assistant Chief, Division of Dependent 
Area Affairs, Department of State 

Lewis Clark, Foreign Service Officer, Department of State 

Dr. Frank P. Corrigan, Adviser, United States Mission 
to the United Nations 

Boyd Crawford, Clerk and Administrative Officer, House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, United States Congress 

Lt. Gen. W. D. Crittenberger, United States Army, United 
States Representative on the Military Staff Commit- 
tee, United States Mission to the United Nations 

Samuel De Palma, Division of United Nations Economic 
and Social Affairs, Department of State 
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John C. Dreier, Chief, Division of Special Inter-American 
Affairs, Department of State 

Gerald Drew, Foreign Service Officer, Department of State 

Edward Freers, Foreign Service Officer, Adviser, United 
States Mission to the United Nations 

David M. French, International Administration Staff, De- 
partment of State 

Benjamin O. Gerig, Deputy United States Representative 
in the Trusteeship Council, Chief, Division of De- 
pendent Area Affairs, Department of State 

Joseph H. Greene, Jr., Foreign Service Officer, Department 
of State 

John B. Halderman, Assistant Chief, Division of United 
Nations Political Affairs, Department of State 

William O. Hall, Director, Office of Management and 
Budget, Department of State 

Haldare Hanson, Executive Director, Interdepartmental 
Committee on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation, 
Department of State 

Lt. Gen. H. R. Harmon, United States Air Force, United 
States Representative on the Military Staff Commit- 
tee, United States Mission to the United Nations 

Harry N. Howard, Division of Greek, Turkish and Iranian 
Affairs, Department of State 

James N. Hyde, Adviser, United States Mission to the 
United Nations 

Louis K. Hyde, Jr., Adviser, United States Mission to the 
United Nations 

Joseph S. Sparks, Acting Assistant Chief, Division of 
South Asian Affairs, Department of State 

Erie Stein, Division of United Nations Political Affairs, 
Department of State 

Leroy D. Stinebower, Deputy United States Representa- 
tive in the Economic and Social Council, Special 
Assistant to the Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs, Department of State 


Jack B. Tate, Legal Adviser to the Delegation, Deputy 
Legal Adviser, Department of State 

Paul B. Taylor, Division of United Nations Political Affairs 
Department of State 

John E. Utter, Foreign Service Officer, Department of 
State 

David M. Wainhouse, Associate Chief, Division of United 
Nations Political Affairs, Department of State 

H. Bartlett Wells, Foreign Service Officer, Department 
of State 

Francis G. Wilcox, Chief of Staff, Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, United States Congress. 

Fraser Wilkins, Assistant Chief, Division of Near Eastern 
Affairs, Department of State 

Charles Yost, Special Assistant to the Ambassador-at- 
Large, Department of State 


Principal Executive Officer 


David H. Popper, Assistant Chief, Division of United 
Nations Political Affairs, Department of State 


Assistants 


Elizabeth A. Brown, International Administration Staff, 


Department of State 
Betty C. Gough, International Administration Staff, De- 


partment of State 


Assistants to Representatives 


Lucius Battle, Special Assistant to the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of State 

William H. A. Mills, Special Assistant to the United States 
Representative to the United Nations, United States 
Mission to the United Nations 

Neil Potter, Assistant to Mr. Compton 
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Josephine V. Thompson, Assistant to the United States 
Representative to the United Nations, United States 
Mission to the United Nations 

Malvina Thompson, Assistant to Mrs. Roosevelt 


Secretary-General 


Richard S. Winslow, Secretary-General, United States 
Mission to the United Nations. 


Deputy Secretary-General 


Thomas F. Power, Jr., Deputy Secretary-General, United 
States Mission to the United Nations 


Special Assistants 


Albert F. Bender, Jr., Special Assistant to the Secretary- 
General, United States Mission to the United Nations 
Lee B. Blanchard, Special Assistant to the Secretary- 
General, United States Mission to the United Nations 


Information Officer 


Porter McKeever, Public Information Adviser, United 
States Mission to the United Nations 


Assistants 


Arthur Kaufman, Division of International Broadcasting, 
Department of State 

Frederick T. Rope, United States Mission to the United 
Nations 

Mrs. Jeanne Singer, United States Mission to the United 
Nations 

Marshall D. Shulman, United States Mission to the 
United Nations 

Gilbert W. Stewart, United States Mission to the United 
Nations 

Chester S. Williams, United States Mission to the United 
Nations 


Senate Confirms Nominations 
of U.N. Representatives 


Unesco 


On Septembr 21, 1949, the Senate confirmed the following 
nominations to be representatives of the United States of 
America to the fourth session of the General Conference 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization: 

George V. Allen 


Milton S. Eisenhower 
Luther H. Evans 


Miss Martha B. Lucas 
Reinhold Niebuhr 


General Assembly 


On September 26, 1949, the Senate confirmed the follow- 
ing nominations to offices in the United Nations: 


Representatives of the United States of America to the 
fourth session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations: 


Warren R., Austin 
Philip C. Jessup 


Alternate representatives of the United States of America 
to the fourth session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations: 

Wilson M. Compton Charles Fahy 


Benjamin V. Cohen John D. Hickerson 
Mrs. Ruth Rohde 


Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 
John Sherman Cooper 
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U. S. Delegations to International Conferences 


Fourth Session of South Pacific Commission 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 28 the United States delegation to the 
fourth session of the South Pacific Commission, 
scheduled to be held at Nouméa, New Caledonia, 
October 22—November 5, 1949. The United States 


delegation is as follows: 

Acting Senior Commissioner 

Milton Shalleck, attorney, New York, New York 
Acting Commissioner 


Orsen N. Nielsen, American consul general, Sydney, 
Australia 


Advisers 


Edna H. Barr, Division of Dependent Area Affairs, De- 
partment of State 

Windsor G. Hackler, Division of Dependent Area Affairs, 
Department of State 

Claude G. Ross, American consul, Nouméa, New 
Caledonia, Dr. Felix M. Keesing, professor of an- 
thropology at Stanford University and regular 
United States senior commissioner, and Dr. Karl 
C. Leebrick, vice president of the University of 
Hawaii and regular United States alternate com- 
missioner, are unable to attend the fourth session. 
Mr. Shalleck, regular commissioner, and Mr. Niel- 
sen, regular alternate commissioner, will partici- 
pate as acting senior commissioner and acting 
commissioner respectively. 

The major items on the provisional agenda for 
the fourth session of the Commission include: (1) 
approval of the annual budget; (2) implementa- 
tion of the Commission’s work program; (3) the 
appointment of associate members and arrange- 
ments for the second meeting of the South Pacific 
Research Council (a subsidiary body of the Com- 


-mission) ; (4) study of a technical assistance pro- 


gram for underdeveloped areas; and (5) arrange- 
ments for the South Pacific Conference which is to 
be held at Suva, Fiji Islands in April 1950. 

The South Pacific Commission was established 
in May 1948, as a regional advisory and consulta- 
tive body on social and economic matters to the 
Governments of Australia, France, the Nether- 
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lands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. The territorial scope of the Com- 
mission —— 15 non-self-governing terri- 
tories in the Pacific Ocean which are administered 
by these participating governments and which lie 
wholly or in part south of the Equator and east 
from and including Netherlands New Guinea. 
The Commission is designed to encourage and to 
strengthen international cooperation in advancing 
the economic and social rights of the inhabitants 
of these territories. The third session was held in 
May 1949 at Nouméa, the headquarters of the 


group. 


IRO: Sixth Session of Executive Committee and 
Fourth Session of General Council 


The Department of State announced on Septem- 
ber 30 that the President has appointed George 
L. Warren, Adviser on Refugees and Displaced 
Persons, Department of State, as United States 
Representative to the Sixth Session of the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Fourth Session of the 
General Council of the International Refugee 
Organization (Iro). Appointed as alternate rep- 
resentative was Alvin J. Roseman, United States 
representative for Specialized Agency Affairs at 
Geneva. The meetings are scheduled to convene 
at Geneva, October 6 and 11, respectively. 

The following have been named by the Depart- 
ment of State to serve as advisers on the United 
States delegation: 

Col. H. T. Brotherton, United States Forces, Austria, 
Vienna, Austria 

Ugo Carusi, Chairman, United States Displaced Persons 
Commission 

Eric M. Hughes, Headquarters, European Command for 
the Commander-in-Chief, Heidelberg, Germany 


Paul J. McCormack, Headquarters, European Command 
for the Commander-in-Chief, Heidelberg, Germany 


The purpose of these meetings is to finalize de- 
cisions made by the Council at its meeting in June 
with respect to the completion of the Iro program 
and the termination of [Ro services on the target 
date of June 30, 1950, or as soon thereafter as 
possible. 
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Reciprocal Trade Agreements Extension Act Approved 


Statement by the President 


[Released to the press 
by the White House September 26] 


I have today approved the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1949, which extends 
until 1951 our trade-agreement program, free of 
the crippling restrictions imposed on it in 1948 
by the 80th Congress. Through this wise and far- 
seeing legislation, the United States reaffirms its 
intention of pressing forward toward expanded 
world trade at a time when such action is most 
urgently needed. 

n the first phase of our postwar foreign eco- 
nomic policy, we gave our primary attention to re- 
storing the productive capacity of our ramsey | 
neighbors in the world community. In this ta 
we have already gone a long way. But the proc- 
ess of postwar readjustment brought an inevi- 
table growth of restrictive trade and financial 
measures throughout the world. We cannot per- 
mit these barriers to remain and thus stifle a pro- 
gressive rise in standards of living throughout the 
world, which would provide our best insurance of 
a peaceful future. 

As we have carried out temporary programs of 
financial assistance, we have increasingly sought 
adjustments tending to break down artificial trade 
barriers and to lead toward the reestablishment of 
expanding and competitive world trade, the per- 
manent « Pee of our international commercial 
policy. e envisage a reestablishment of eco- 
nomic balance in the world which will permit our 
neighbors now receiving our assistance 1n securin 
needed imports to become self-supporting throug 
a liberal expansion of the international exchange 
of goods in competitive world markets. Only in 
such a world economy can we foresee the mainte- 
nance of adequate and rising standards of living 
when our programs of financial assistance ter- 
minate. 
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Earlier this month, representatives of our gov- 
ernment came to agreement in Washington with 
British and Canadian representatives on certain 
courses of action which will be of considerable im- 
mediate assistance in easing international financial 
maladjustments. But it was recognized by all 
that further steps are needed to open the way for 
the sound expansion of international trade so es- 
sential to a lasting solution of basic international 
economic maladjustments. From the long-range 
standpoint, it is clear that only by a large expan- 
sion of our purchases of foreign goods will the 
needed readjustment in international economic 
relations be possible, on a basis consistent with a 
liberal world-trading system, and the richer world 
it offers. We must reduce our own barriers, wher- 
ever possible, to permit our people the freest access 
to the foreign goods they may want to buy. The 
maintenance and the enlargement of our export 
markets are impossible without a substantial ex- 
pansion of our imports. As the world’s greatest 
creditor nation, it is our special responsibility to 
welcome imports. 

Under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
we negotiated and put into effect 2 years ago the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, a com- 
— agreement by 23 countries for the re- 

uction of tariffs, and other trade barriers. By 
this agreement, we made substantial reductions in 
our tariffs in return for commensurate tariff con- 
cessions by the other 22 countries. In the past 
several months the countries which are now parties 
to the General Agreement have been negotiating 
with 10 additional countries at Annecy, France. 
The enactment of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1949 will make possible the early conclusion 
of these negotiations and the accession of these 
additional countries to the General Agreement. 
Thirty-three countries carrying on approximately 
80 percent of the world’s trade will then be parties 
to a mutual undertaking to reduce trade barriers 
and expand international commerce. Beyond com- 
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pleting the Annecy negotiations, I intend to use 
the authority given me by this legislation to pro- 
ceed with negotiations under the General Agree- 
ment to make it an even more effective document. 

The Trade Agreements program has been carried 
forward by this government since 1934 under au- 
thority of a series of temporary enactments. A 
year and a half ago, we completed, with representa- 
tive of over 50 other countries, a text of a perma- 
nent charter for an International Trade Organiza- 
tion, which will carry forward and elaborate the 
principles underlying the Reciprocal Trade pro- 
gram into a permanent world economic policy. 
I have placed the charter before the Congress and 
urged our adherence. Prompt action by the Con- 
gress to carry out this recommendation will con- 
stitute the firmest assurance to the world that the 
United States recognizes its position of world 
economic leadership and is prepared to do its share 
in reestablishing world economic relations on a 
sound competitive basis for the mutual well-being 
of all peoples. 


House Hearings on Point 4 Legislation 


Statement by Acting Secretary Webb? 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, AND MEMBERS OF THE ComMIT- 
TEE: The Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, had 
expected to present the views of the Department 
on H. R. 5615, which is entitled “A bill to pro- 
mote the foreign policy of the United States and 
to authorize participation in a cooperative en- 
deavor for assistance in the development of eco- 
nomically underdeveloped areas of the world.” 
He was deeply disappointed when he found he 
could not be here today, because he considers this 
legislation of vital importance and deep signifi- 
cance. So does the President, who described it in 
these words : “We must embark on a bold new pro- 
gram for making the benefits of our scientific 
advances and our industrial progress available for 
the improvement and growth of underdeveloped 
areas. ... we should make available to peace- 
loving peoples the benefits of our store of technical 
knowledge in order to help them realize their 
aspirations for a better life. And, in cooperation 
with other nations, we should foster capital in- 
vestment in areas needing development. Our aim 


* Made before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
Sept. 27, 1949, and released to the press on the same date. 
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Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press September 27] 


Yesterday the President signed the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1949 which extends 
his authority to enter into trade agreements with 
other countries. This Congressional action is of 
the greatest importance in expanding world trade. 
We can now conclude the trade agreements nego- 
tiated this summer at Annecy and continue negoti- 
ation of further trade agreements. It comes at 
a time when the need for expanded world trade 
is more evident than ever before. It shows the 
world that the United States is prepared to play 
its full part in putting world trade on a sound 
competitive basis. That basis includes substan- 
tial exports from the United States, but it must 
also include the increased imports into the United 
States which alone can make such exports possible. 

I hope that we may now accept membership in 
the International Trade Organization so that this 
organization may be promptly established, and the 
member nations can begin to work more effectivel 
together under agreed rules to solve the difficult 
trade problems which confront us all. 


should be to help the free peoples of the world, 
through their own efforts, to produce more food, 
more clothing, more materials for housing, and 
more mechanical power to lighten their burdens.” 

As this Committee so well understands, the prin- 
cipal objective of United States foreign policy 
today is the establishment of conditions through- 
out the world which will permit us, along with 
others, to enjoy security against external aggres- 
sion, to preserve and strengthen the concept of the 
dignity and freedom of the individual, and to par- 
ticipate in a prosperous and expanding world econ- 
omy. We Americans have adopted a number of 
policies and programs in recent years which are 
designed to enable us in various ways to advance 
toward this objective. Some of these are pri- 
marily in the political field, some are primarily 
military, and others are economic in nature. They 
are all, however, closely inter-related and in most 
cases mutually supporting. The new program 
which you are considerin mes | was advanced by 
the President in the words which I have quoted as 
the fourth foreign policy point of his inaugural 
address last January it also is designed as a 
major step toward accomplishing our objective of 
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stable world conditions. It should be noted that 
the program divides itself into two parts. One 
part relates to the elimination of those uncertain- 
ties which retard the flow of investment capital 
into underdeveloped areas, and is now under stud 
by the Banking and Currency Committees of both 
the House of Representatives and the Senate. The 
second part relates largely to the cooperative ex- 
change and supply of technical assistance to these 
areas, and is the basis for the legislation before 
you today. 

In your consideration of this legislation, I be- 
lieve the following facts are pertinent : 


Two-thirds of the world’s population live in 
underdeveloped areas. For these hundreds of 
millions of people, economic conditions contrast 
startlingly with those in the more economically ad- 
vanced countries. The average per capita income 
of these people is less than $100 a year. Their life 
expectancy is some thirty years, or about one-half 
that in more advanced countries. The incidence 
of disease is several times greater. Their food 
supply so mange covers their bare subsistence 
needs, that malnutrition is widespread and actual 
famine is a constant threat. 

The people in the underdeveloped areas are in- 
creasingly aware of the possibilities for human 
advancement through modern technology and eco- 
nomic organization. They have strong aspira- 
tions for a better life. They are increasing their 
pressure on their own governments and in inter- 
national organizations, for action in the political, 
social, and economic fields to improve the condi- 
tions under which they live. The General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, the Economic and So- 
cial Council, and the appropriate specialized agen- 
cies have recently been giving greater attention to 
the insistent appeals for action in the field of eco- 
nomic development. 

There are many reasons why the United States 
should participate in a cooperative effort to supply 
part of the assistance needed. Our people have 
traditionally shown a spirit of friendliness and 
neighborliness toward other peoples. This pro- 
gram gives us a unique opportunity to make avail- 
able to those peoples who seek them, and without 
loss to ourselves, the scientific and technical skills 
which have flourished here and helped to build our 
strong democratic institutions. 

It is important to us, and to the rest of the 
world, that people in these areas realize that 
through perseverance, hard work, and a little as- 
sistance, they can develop the means for taking 
care of their material needs and at the same time 
can preserve and strengthen their individual free- 
doms. Democracy is most secure where economic 
conditions are sound. In the interests of world 
security, as well as world progress, this coopera- 
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tive technical assistance program holds out great 
promise. 

Another result expected of the program is the 
strengthening of the United Nations. It is to the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies that 
many of the underdeveloped countries are lookin 
for Latuthie and assistance. The handling o 
large parts of this program through the United 
Nations will strengthen its influence and increase 
its ability to solve other international problems. 

There also are many practical economic benefits 
which will accrue generally from the development 
of these areas. The flow of capital investment from 
this country will make available dollars which will 
be spent here largely for the purchase of capital 
goods: and equipment. This will be more and more 
important as our programs of emergency foreign 
aid decline. 

In addition to the flow of exports attributable 
directly to the investment process, the develop- 
ment of productive facilities in these areas will 
itself have a stimulating and beneficial effect on 
world trade. These areas cannot acquire the nec- 
essary foreign exchange with which to increase 
their purchases abroad, in the absence of foreign 
credits or grants, unless they increase their own 
productive capacity and consequent ability to ex- 
port. As the productive capacity of these areas 
is increased, international trade will expand and 
achieve a better balance. We and other exporting 
countries will be able to share in a constantly in- 
creasing volume of trade. 

Our own economy and those of many of the 
more developed countries are dependent upon the 
import of many basic minerals and raw materials. 
The present sources of a number of these commodi- 
ties are limited and in some cases are approaching 
exhaustion. The underdeveloped areas have addi- 
tional sources of supply which, with technical 
assistance under this program, they would be able 
to develop. The development of such sources 
would be of general benefit by increasing the 
world’s supply of important materials and at the 
same time expanding the purchasing power of the 
countries of origin. 

We all know that the success of the European 
Recovery Program depends to a great extent upon 
the opening up of greater markets for European 
exports and at the same time upon the develop- 
ment of more extensive sources of supply of min- 
erals, raw materials, and other products needed 
by European countries. 

In essence the program laid down by the Presi- 
dent as his 4th point of foreign policy involves a 
cooperative effort with other interested nations to 
exchange technical knowledge and skills and to 
foster the international flow of capital investment. 
The cost to the Government of such a program is 
very small when we consider the large benefits 
which it will produce. The exchange of persons 
and ideas does not require heavy expenditures as 
do supply programs. Moreover, technical knowl- 
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edge and skills can be shared without loss to those 
who now possess them. In fact, those who do share 
them will themselves learn much through seeing 
how they can be adapted to different conditions 
and through learning about the skills developed in 
other parts of the world. The necessary capital 
equipment can in large part be procured without 
the use of Government funds, if efforts to stimulate 
the flow of private investment are successful. 

The idea of exchanging knowledge and skills 
isnot new. We have been participating with other 
nations in such programs for years. Educational 
institutions, missionary groups, and a large num- 
ber of other private agencies have long been en- 
gaged in such activities. Participation by the 

overnment in activities of this type has been 
fostered and coordinated by the Interdepartmental 
Committee for Scientific and Cultural Coopera- 
tion for more than ten years. Under the Smith- 
Mundt Act and Fulbright Act, citizens of other 
countries have been coming here and our citizens 
have gone to other countries, under government 
auspices, both to learn and to teach. Of particu- 
lar significance in this field were programs initiated 
during the war through the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. The United Nations, its re- 
lated specialized agencies, and other international 
organizations also have been active in helping to 
develop and impart useful techniques. The new 
and essential factor in the present proposal is its 
emphasis on the great importance of economic 
development in underdeveloped areas and on the 
concept of an expanded and coordinated approach 
to the stimulating of technological exchange and 
capital investment. 

Point 4 generally has been received abroad with 
great enthusiasm. A basic element of the pro- 
posal is that wherever practicable, programs shall 
be carried out through the United Nations and 
other international agencies. It will be our policy 
to participate in programs only where they are 
initiated and approved by the governments con- 
cerned. The initiative and the greater part of the 
work of planning and carrying forward programs 
of economic development must come from the 
underdeveloped areas themselves. We and the 
international agencies can help, but we cannot 
and should not assume the primary responsibility. 

It is intended that the technical assistance pro- 
grams in which the United States Government 
participates without the assistance of other inter- 
national organizations shall be carried on for the 
most part by the appropriate agencies of the Gov- 
ernment rather than by the State Department. 
One of the most important aims of the proposed 
program is to integrate closely and maintain a 
proper balance among various types of develop- 
ment projects. For example, no gain would be 
achieved if agricultural production in a certain 
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area were increased but no transportation facili- 
ties were developed in order to take the food to 
market. It is considered essential for the success 
of the effort that there be adequate coordination 
of the development of programs to be undertaken 
by the United States Government in cooperation 
with other countries and that these programs be 
related specifically to those of the international 
agencies. It is contemplated, therefore, that the 
President will delegate to the Secretary of State 
authority for exercising general direction over and 
coordination of activities on behalf of the United 
States. As a member of the National Advisory 
Council he will work with the Treasury Depart- 
ment and other governmental agencies concerned 
with the capital investment aspects of the program 
and can relate technical cooperation activities to 
our efforts to stimulate the flow of capital. 

It is anticipated that in technical cooperation as 
well as investment, private organizations will pla 
a major role. These organizations, both profit 
and nonprofit, possess vast stores of knowledge 
and skill and the ability to teach them to others. 
Every effort will be put forth to obtain extensive 
participation by nongovernmental organizations. 

Although the bill which is before you makes a 

eneral declaration of policy on the part of the 
United States to promote the development of eco- 
nomically underdeveloped areas of the world, the 
activities specifically authorized are limited to the 
technical cooperation aspects of the program. 
However, technical knowledge and skills must be 
combined with new capital investment if maxi- 
mum results are to be achieved. Even though 
savings are relatively low in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, we anticipate that a large part of the 
financing of new capital needed will be obtained 
in those countries themselves. Most developmen- 
tal projects involve a large element of local re- 
sources and labor which cannot be effectively 
introduced from outside. Furthermore it would 
not seem wise from the standpoint either of the 
borrower or of the lender to encourage the forma- 
tion of too heavy an external debt by these coun- 
tries. It is hoped that technical assistance can be 
given where needed to help them channel domestic 
savings into productive enterprises. 

However, a substantial amount of foreign capi- 
tal also will be needed. Major emphasis in the 
program is placed upon stimulating an increased 
flow of private investment to the underdeveloped 
areas, although it is recognized that private capital 
may not be available for certain types of projects 
such as public utilities, transportation and com- 
munications, and that public loans will therefore 
be required. To supply such funds the Inter- 
national Bank is of course available for sound 
loans for developmental purposes. We anticipate 
that the Bank will play an increasingly important 
role in making loans for developmental projects 
for which private capital is not available. In 
many cases, the establishment of basic public serv- 
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ices and facilities through such loans is essential 
before private enterprises can be established. The 
Export-Import Bank will also continue to make 
loans to foreign countries for developmental 
purposes. 

e stimulating of private investment not only 
opens up potentially large sources of capital be- 
yond that which can be made available through 
public agencies but also has the advantage that 

rivate investors bring with their investment an 
incentive and “know how” for securing the most 
effective use of the facilities developed. 

Our citizens are likely to invest abroad only 
when they feel that there is an opportunity for a 
reasonable return on their investment and that the 
risks involved are not excessive in comparison with 
similar investments in this country. The assur- 
ances which are needed cannot be obtained through 
one device alone. Cooperative efforts on the part 
of capital exporting nations and of the under- 
developed countries is needed. We have explored 
a number of possible methods of approach and 
have developed several which should be helpful. 
We propose to familiarize prospective investors 
with investment opportunities in the underdevel- 
oped areas by expanding existing facilities for 
disseminating information on economic conditions 
generally and on specific opportunities for invest- 
ment in those areas. \ Technical assistance itself, 
by making available a healthier and better trained 
force of workers, and helping to establish more 
effective government and business practices in 
endariotdloned areas, opens the way for private 
investment. 

Two general lines of action are now contem- 
plated to reduce the risks not ordinarily encoun- 
tered in a business enterprise at home, although 
as the result of experience and further study, other 
measures may be devised. a matter of particu- 
lar significance, we propose to intensify our efforts 
to secure treaties with other countries which will 
give greater confidence to investors. These pro- 
posed treaties will seek to secure assurance of 
nondiscriminatory, reasonable, fair, and equitable 
treatment for our investors, no less favorable than 
that accorded to the nationals of other anaiey 
Assurances also are sought of reasonable freedo 
to operate, control, and manage enterprises and 
of prompt, adequate, and effective compensation 
in the event of the expropriation of the investor’s 
property. The treaties deal also with the ability 
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of an investor to withdraw earnings and capital 
investment. They attempt to limit the conditions 
under which exchange restrictions may be imposed 
on such withdrawals. 

Although these treaties should do much to en- 
courage investment, they can be — a partial 
solution of the problem. Some of the risks in- 
volved, such as the possible inability of the investor 
to convert the proceeds of his investment into 
dollars, stem from difficulties which foreign gov- 
ernments may not be able to control despite their 
most sincere efforts to do so. \It is proposed, there- 
fore, that the Export-Import’ Bank be authorized 
to guarantee United States private capital newly 
invested in productive enterprises abroad against 
risks peculiar to foreign investment.\ Hearings 
have been held before both the Senate and the 
House Banking and Currency Committees on 
legislation for this purpose. 

While we understand that an investor must 
insist on certain assurances before risking his 
money abroad, at the same time we recognize that 
the underdeveloped countries on their part have 
the right to expect that foreign enterprises will 
be so conducted as to benefit the area whose re- 
sources and labor are involved. \Foreign invest- 
ment like domestic investment should be | penser 
to bear its fair share of local taxes, should provide 
adequate wages and working conditions for local 
labor, should not waste local resources—should, 
in short, maintain the same standards of conduct 
which enlightened business is following here at 
home. | 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
say that the President’s challenging am. Op for 
helping the masses of people of the world to im- 
prove their living conditions has aroused great in- 
terest, great enthusiasm, and — hope through- 
out the world. There already is evidence that 
many people in many countries have been quick 
to grasp its implications and its potentialities. 
As the originators of the proposal, we in the United 
States are being looked to for constructive lead- 
ership in carrying it forward. The technical co- 
operation activities authorized in the bill before 
you are basic to the orderly and rapid process of 
economic development. Although the program 
recommended is modest, it marks the beginning of 
a movement that can reach far into the future and 
in time change civilization profoundly for the bet- 
ter. It is not charity. It is an enlightened, busi- 
nesslike attempt to solve one of the most crucial 
problems with which our world is confronted. 

I urgently recommend your favorable action on 
the proposed legislation. 
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Position on Claims of Sabalo Transportation Company 


Against Mexican Government 


ANSWER TO CHARGES OF REPRESENTATIVE WOLVERTON 
AGAINST ASSISTANT SECRETARY MILLER 


Released to the press September 28 


The following letter to Representative John 
Kee, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, is in response to his request for 5 ar 
on the charges made by Representative Wolverton 
against Assistant Secretary Edward G. Miller. 
Mr. Wolverton’s remarks have been reported in the 
press in the United States and Mexico. 


September 16, 1949 


My pear Mr. Kee: I appreciate your concern, 
as expressed in your letter of September 14, about 
the remarks made in the House on August 26 in 
— to Assistant Secretary Edward G. Miller, 

r. 


In Representative Wolverton’s remarks as re- 
ported in the Congressional Record of August 26, 
1949, under the caption “Case of Mexican Oil 
Development” he referred to the fact that the law 
firm of Sullivan and Cromwell, of which Mr. Miller 
had been a member, had acted as counsel to Sabalo 
Transportation Company in connection with the 
latter’s claim against the Mexican Government 
and that this firm had made representations to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House of Representatives with respect to 
this claim. He also made a statement to the effect 
that shortly after Mr. Miller was sworn in as 
Assistant Secretary of State, a document was 
transmitted to Mexico setting forth the conditions 
under which the United States Government would 

roceed in the matter of an oil loan to Petroleos 

exicanos. He then stated: “There may be no 
connection between the events that I have stated, 
but it is interesting to note that although months 
elapsed without any formal answer being made to 
Mexico, that an answer was made so shortly after 
the appointment of Mr. Miller to the post of As- 
sistant Secretary in Charge of Latin American 
Affairs.” 
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The implication that Mr. Miller has not acted 
pes in this matter is fully refuted by the facts. 

r. Miller had been until his nomination for the 
position of Assistant Secretary of State on May 
27, 1949, a member of the law firm of Sullivan & 
Cromwell, New York. I understand that his firm 
was retained by the Sabalo Company in early 
1948 as counsel to present its claim against the 
Mexican Government to the Department of State. 
This Department and the American Embassy in 
Mexico Gity have for many years been aware of 
the circumstances whereby the Mexican Govern- 
ment as early as 1937, and prior to the expropria- 
tion decree of 1938, interfered with the exploita- 
tion by the Sabalo Com any of valuable oil rights 
of Sabalo in the Poza Rica field. Although you 
will appreciate that I personally have not fol- 
lowed the Sabalo matter at first hand, the following 
represents in substance my understanding of the 
background of the case. 

The Sabalo Company (which I understand is 
wholly owned by United States citizens), begin- 
ning in 1937, endeavored to obtain redress against 
the Mexican Government through legal proceed- 
ings for the violation of its contractual rights. 
After the matter had been pending without action 
in the Supreme Court of Mexico for many years, 
the Company through its legal counsel presented 
its claim to the Densetenens bean’ on a denial of 
justice. This department agreed that a denial of 
justice had occurred and also agreed that the 
Sabalo Company had a legally valid claim against 
the Mexican Government. As early as April 
1948 the Department instructed the American E - 
bassy at Mexico to make official representations 
about the matter to the Mexican Government. 
These representations were met with the assertion 
on the part of the Mexican Foreign Office that the 
claim of the Sabalo Company had been expropri- 
ated by the 1938 expropriation decree. This con- 
tention which had also been made by Pemex in 
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defending Sabalo’s law suit, was finally rejected 
when the Supreme Court of Mexico eventually 
made an interim decision in the case last February 
when the Court also upheld the contention of 
Sabalo that the Mexican petroleum laws did not 
grant Pemex a monopoly in the petroleum indus- 
try. No further action in this case has been taken 
by the Mexican Supreme Court although the De- 

artment is informed that recently (but prior to 

r. Miller’s nomination) the executive branch of 
the Mexican Government has expressed its willing- 
ness to commence discussions with Sabalo looking 
to a settlement of the case. 

In addition, there are a number of smaller claims 
of American nationals, primarily for royalties, 
which have been pending against the Mexican 
Government for many years and which this De- 
partment felt should properly be referred to be- 
fore any final position oie = be taken on the appli- 
cation of Pemex for financial assistance. 

When the Sabalo Company learned of the pro- 
posed discussions with the Mexican Government 
concerning the possibility of financial assistance, 
it took the position with this Department that no 
such financial assistance should be granted except 
on terms that would protect the rights of bona 
fide American claimants against the Mexican Gov- 
ernment in the petroleum industry. After con- 
sidering these representations on a part of Sa- 
balo and having in mind the position of the other 
American claimants against Mexico in the petro- 
leum industry, this Department through Assistant 
Secretary of State Thorp and other officers men- 
tioned several times informally to Senator Ber- 
mudez the matter of claims, pointing out that the 
fairness of the treatment which the Mexican Gov- 
ernment might accord to private American claim- 
ants in the petroleum industry was one of the 
elements which this Government would take into 
account in evaluating the good faith of the Mexi- 
can Government in its efforts to create a satisfac- 
tory atmosphere toward private capital. There 
representations were made long before Mr. Miller 
was nominated or took office and, so far as this 
Department is aware, Senator Bermudez never 
objected to the action of the Department in bring- 
ing up the matter of claims during the loan dis- 
cussions. The Department has not at any time, 
however, taken the position that the settlement 
of claims was a condition precedent to the grant- 
ing of financial assistance. On the other hand, 
the officers of this Department were, in my opin- 
ion, entirely justified in having brought up during 
the loan discussions the subject of unsettled private 
claims in the petroleum industry since this Gov- 
ernment might open itself to severe criticism if 
it should aid with public funds a foreign govern- 
ment to develop an industry in which the rights 
of our nationals are disregarded by such foreign 
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government. Furthermore, the suspension of the 
loan discussions on the part of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment appears to have been related entirely to 

uestions other than the settlement of private 
claims and we are still hopeful of reaching agree- 
ment with Mexico on the see of which it will be 
possible for us to aid the Mexican oil industry 
financially. 

On May 28, 1949, Mr. Miller was nominated for 
Assistant Secretary, it being my intention at that 
time to designate him, as I subsequently did, to be 
in charge of American Republic Affairs. He isa 
person of outstanding qualifications in his field and 
in both eo and private life has earned the 
respect of Latin Americans throughout the Hemi- 
sphere. Prior to accepting this nomination, Mr. 
Miller discussed with officers of the Department, 
including the Under Secretary, his private connec- 
tions, including his firm’s representation of the 
Sabalo Company, and we decided that these con- 
nections did not disqualify Mr. Miller from accept- 
ing the position any more than, for example, 
a nominee for Justice of the Supreme Court 
would be disqualified because he had in private 

ractice represented clients who might be litigants 

efore the Court. Immediately after being nom- 
inated, and without awaiting confirmation by the 
Senate of his appointment, Mr. Miller resigned as 
a member of his law firm and after May 28, 1949, 
earned no income whatever from that firm. A copy 
of his agreement of resignation has been placed in 
the records of the Department. You may be inter- 
ested in order to know the complete scrupulousness 
with which this resignation was effected that, al- 
though Mr. Miller’s partnership agreement pro- 
vided in the event of resignation for liquidation of 
his interest in the firm over a three-year period, his 
agreement of resignation provided for one lump 
sum payment to be made to him immediately upon 
his resignation despite the adverse consequences of 
such procedure from the standpoint of personal 
income tax. Thus Mr. Miller, having had his in- 
terest in his former firm valued and paid to him 
in full, had no further interest in that firm as from 
May 28, 1949. It follows from this that he has no 
further personal interest whatever in the outcome 
of the Sabalo case. 

Nevertheless, as further evidence of Mr. Miller’s 

ood faith, immediately after being nominated on 
lies 28, he sent a message to the Department to 
the effect that upon assuming office he would not 
wish to participate in any manner whatever in the 
consideration of the Sabalo case. This position 
was reduced to writing by Mr. Miller immediately 
after his assuming office at the end of June in a 
memorandum which is placed on the file in this 
Department in which he disqualified himself from 
any further consideration of the Sabalo case. 

Early in July, the Department communicated to 
the Mexican Ambassador its final position in con- 
nection with the Mexican loan discussions. This 
position had been entirely cleared within the De- 
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partment and elsewhere in the Government prior 
to Mr. Miller’s assuming office and Mr. Miller did 
at no time participate to any extent whatever in 
the preparation thereof, nor was Mr. Miller pres- 
ent at the meeting at which Under Secretary of 
State Webb finally communicated to the Mexican 
Ambassador our conclusions with respect to the 
discussions. This position, including the sugges- 
tions which were made concerning the settlement 
of claims, was in any event the position taken by 
this Department as a whole after long study of all 
of the factors involved and I can assure you that 
this Department’s decisions are not subject to in- 
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fluence according to the personal interests of any 
officer. 

I have known Mr. Miller intimately since 1941 
and during the period 1941 to 1946 he was a loyal 
subordinate of mine in numerous capacities. He 
is known to me to be a person of honor and I be- 
lieve that his conduct in connection with the Sabalo 
matter as outlined above more than justifies the 
confidence that I have placed in him in returning 
him to Government service. 

I trust that this information will clarify the situ- 
ation for you and I appreciate your desire to make 
it available to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 


Dean ACHESON 


Rubber—A Problem of Mutual Interest to Ceylon and the United States 


by Joseph C. Satterthwaite* 


Rubber is a strategic material vital to the defense 
of the United States, and hence is one of the im- 
periet items being stock piled by the Munitions 

oard. Without foresight at the outset of the last 
war, we would have been without the 1942 stock 
pile of approximately 600 thousand long tons. 
Likewise without the greatest of effort and the ap- 
plication of the highest technical and engineering 
skills we would have been unable to establish our 
synthetic rubber industry which, by the end of the 
war, was producing at an annual capacity of 1 
million long tons at a cost of 7 billion dollars for 
equipment and facilities. Without our stock pile 
of natural rubber and our success in producing 
synthetic rubber, we might well have lost the war. 

Ceylon has just three products which account for 
approximately 96 percent of its export trade. 
These three are tea, coconut products, and rubber. 
Of these three, rubber accounts for 15 percent of a 
total export trade amounting to 283 million dollars 
in 1948, but for more than 44 percent of Ceylon’s 
dollar earnings. Thus during 1948 rubber was 
able to contribute 21 million dollars to the sterling 
pool. It is estimated that Ceylon contributed ap- 
proximately 25 million dollars to the sterling pool 
in excess of its dollar needs. 

Rubber is also of great importance to Ceylon be- 
cause of its contribution to the employment of the 
inhabitants of the country. Unfortunately, a 
large part of Ceylon’s rubber costs more to produce 


* Excerpts from an address delivered before the annual 
meeting of the 330th Field Artillery Association, Detroit, 
Mich., on Oct. 1, 1949, and released to the press on the same 
date. ‘Mr. Satterthwaite is Ambassador to Ceylon. 
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than that of other major areas and recent price 
declines in natural rubber have resulted in wa 
cuts on the rubber plantations. These cuts would 
be very disturbing in any country, and in the Far 
East where living standards are not high, they may 
produce serious repercussions. 

Ceylon made an outstanding contribution to the 
Allied war effort in connection with rubber sup- 
plies. During the war the major rubber producing 
areas, particularly the two most important ones— 
Malaya and Indonesia—were entirely cut off by 
Japanese occupation, and other areas of lesser im- 
portance in the Far East such as Thailand and 
Indochina were also unavailable to us. In an ef- 
fort to make the maximum contribution, Ceylon 
increased its production of rubber from 49 thou- 
sand long tons in 1938 to an average of about 100 
thousand long tons per year during the war. 

Ceylon also finds rubber of special significance 
to its economy. Because of the relatively high 
costs of production in Ceylon, major adjustments 
appear to be inevitable, but it is necessary that 
Ceylon should have time to make such adjustments 
in a reasonable fashion. Meanwhile, it is hoped 
that the expanding world consumption of all rub- 
ber products will provide a more than adequate 
market for both synthetic and natural rubbers. 

In this situation our national policy with respect 
to rubber is of especial interest to the Government 
of Ceylon. As I understand it, this policy may be 
defined as support for the free movement of 
rubber in international trade, combined with sup- 
port of our synthetic rubber industry to the extent 
necessary for national security. Meanwhile, we 
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are stock piling natural rubber against the even- 
tuality that natural rubber-producing areas might 
be denied us in the case of an emergency. 

Our synthetic rubber policy is based on the 
Rubber Act of 1948 which provides that the gov- 
ernment may require the use of synthetic rubbers. 
Under this act it is estimated that we required 
in 1948 the consumption of approximately 276 
thousand long tons of synthetic rubbers and used 
an additional 166 thousand long tons voluntarily. 
Although it is true that in 1948 the United States 
consumed 627 thousand long tons of natural rub- 
ber, a quantity in excess of the amount consumed 
prior to the war, nevertheless, with the price of 
natural rubber below immediate prewar levels, 
foreign producers tend to think in terms of mar- 
kets which are being denied them. This has been 
LF me ey Mena in the case of the producers 
of Ceylon because of their recollection of the in- 
— role they played in supplying rubber 
to the United States and other Allied areas during 
the war. Furthermore, a part of this great con- 
tribution was made possible only through the use 
of slaughter tap ing. 

It has been dificu t as well for Ceylon to under- 
stand our rubber policy because the high rate of 
use of synthetic rubber has been achieved in large 
part by government directive. Of course, the es- 
sential element has always been the security inter- 
est of the United States in accordance with 
Congressional enactment. In this connection, re- 
cent action by the Secretary of Commerce amend- 
ing Rubber Order R-1 to permit a wider area of 
competition between natural and synthetic rub- 
bers should be particularly helpful in our foreign 
relations. The former requirement of a 45 percent 
average general purpose synthetic rubber content 
in a wide range of passenger tires has been reduced 
to 35 percent. e requirement of 80 percent 
usage in farm implement tires has been reduced 
to 75 percent. The requirements with respect to 
the use of butyl rubber Saget use of inner tubes) 
have been suspended with the provision that re- 
quired usage of butyl rubber will be reinstated if 
voluntary consumption falls below 15 thousand 
— a year. 

is action was made possible by the aauption 
a week ago of the policy that the total amount 
of general purpose synthetic rubber produced and 
used in the United States should be 25 percent 
of the total usage of general purpose and natural 
rubber as contrasted with the previously required 
percentage of 33% percent. This action arose out 
of our agreement with the British at the time of 
the recent American, British, and Canadian eco- 
nomic discussions to open to natural rubber a sub- 
stantial additional area of competition. It should 
result in a reduction of the mandatory use of syn- 
thetic rubber to the extent of 50 thousand long 
tons based on 1950 estimates. 
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Although it is impossible to tell how much addi- 
tional natural rubber will be consumed as a result 
of this action, it is nevertheless believed that sub- 
stantial benefit will accrue to the natural produe- 
ing areas in terms of both increased markets for 
natural rubber and a more favorable price level. 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer, in announcing the 
recent reduction in the mandatory use of syathatie 
rubber, said: “By this action we hope to 
strengthen the world-wide security of the United 
States by assisting in the stabilization of the econ- 
omy of Europe and the Far East rubber producing 
countries.” 

What of the future? Ceylon is faced with very 
serious problems. It is a relatively high-cost pro- 
ducer and, I am told, some rubber plantations are 
badly located. Only a small ge soae of the 
existing rubber trees are of high yielding strains, 
and, therefore, a major program of replanting 
must be carried through. I believe that plans 
are underway to improve the situation, including 
the elimination of rubber production from mar- 
ginal areas by government purchase of land. 

The Unite States Government for its part is 
in the process of formulating a position for the 
future with respect to synthetic rubber. The 
framework of its present policy is provided by the 
Rubber Act of 1948 which expires next June. An 
interagency committee is actively considering rec- 
ommendations with respect to new legislation. In 
this connection it is believed that it will be essen- 
tial to enable the government to continue support 
of the synthetic rubber industry in the interest of 
protecting the national security. The sentiment 
in this country is unmistakable that never again 
should we permit ourselves to be caught in the help- 
less position in which we found ourselves in 1942. 
It is, however, highly desirable that the United 
States should balance realistically all of the rele- 
vant policy considerations in determining and ad- 
ministering its future rubber policy. 


Prime Minister of India Visits U.S. 


[Released to the press September 28] 


The Prime Minister of India, Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, will arrive in Washington on October 
11. While in Washington the Prime Minister will 
be the guest of the President at Blair House and 
later stay with his sister, Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
Ambassador of India, at the Embassy. 

Upon departure from Washington on October 
15, the Prime Minister will go to New York where 
he will remain until October 22, when he will de- 
part for Ottawa via Niagara Falls. After visiting 
in Canada for several days the Prime Minister 
will go to Chicago on October 26. On October 28 
the Prime Minister will fly to Knoxville, Tennes- 
see to make an inspection of the TVA installations. 
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On October 30, the Prime Minister will fly to San 
Francisco where he will remain until November 
2. On November 4 he will visit the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison and thence proceed to New 
York en route to London. 


Steps Taken for Release of U.S. 
Commercial Vessels Detained in China 


[Released to the press September 30] 


The Department of State has instructed the 
American Chargé d’Affaires at Canton, Rob- 
ert C. Strong, to take up with the National 
Government the Fw mng of the interception and 
detention of the Flying Independent and the Fly- 
ing Clipper while proceeding on an outbound 
passage from Shanghai. 

The two vessels were intercepted by two Chinese 
naval craft and were instructed to anchor at the 
entrance of the Yangtse River. 

It has been further reported to the Department 
that the Flying Trader on inbound passage for 
Shanghai was similarly instructed to anchor. 

The Chargé has been instructed to ascertain 
from the Nationalist Government facts surround- 
ing the detention of the three vessels and its in- 
tentions with regard to their early release. After 
this information has been obtained, the United 
States Government will decide what steps might 
appropriately be taken. 

he Department authorized the publication to- 
night of the following telegram to the Isbrandtsen 
Co., Inc., 26 Broadway, New York, N. Y., on 
September 16: 


Reference your telegram dated September 14, 
1949 concerning the intentions of your company 
to dispatch vessel Flying Independent into 
Shanghai. As you are sheen aware the United 
States Government does not recognize the Chinese 
Nationalist Government’s purported blockade of 
Chinese ports. The Department of State has, 
however, attempted to make available to United 
States shipping companies, ship operators, and 
masters all reports indicating the nature and ex- 
tent of interference with foreign shipping by the 
Chinese Navy. The Department’s purpose in sup- 
plying this information is and has been to enable 
shipping companies and masters to formulate the 
best decisions. The Department wishes to make 
clear that it considers the decision to move vessels 
into Chinese ports to rest entirely with the ship- 
ping companies and masters. 

It is not the policy of this Government to con- 
voy commercial shipping into Shanghai or other 
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Chinese ports. In consequence, you are advised 
that no naval escort will be provided for the pro- 
jected movement of the Flying Independent into 
Shanghai. The Department of Navy concurs. 


Dean ACHESON 
Secretary of State 


The Department this evening sent the following 
telegram to the Isbrandtsen Company : 


September 30, 1949 


With reference to the conversations in Depart- 
ment today, Department continues to concur in 
message sent you by Chief Naval Operations Sep- 
tember 29 stating in part “in reply your telegram 
of 29 rire? you will appreciate the employ- 
ment of U.S. Naval forces under present circum- 
stances is not in accord with U.S. Government 
policy.” American Embassy office at Canton has 
today been instructed to ascertain from National 
Government facts surrounding detention Flying 
Independent and Flying ee and its intentions 
with regard to their early release. After this in- 
formation has been obtained the U.S. Government 
will decide what steps might appropriately be 
taken. Department has no basis for estimating 
mo time required for National Government 
reply or nature of reply which may be made. The 
Department of opinion that decision regarding is- 
suance by you instructions to masters Flying Inde- 
pendent and Flying Clipper is for you to make 
which is in conformity with Department statement 
in its telegram to you of September 16 that it con- 
siders the “decision to move vessels into Chinese 
ports to rest entirely with the shipping companies 
and masters,” which decision on your part was 
taken in full knowledge of Chinese National Gov- 
ernment closure order and presumably in knowl- 
edge of interception and detention of two British 
flag vessels departing Shanghai. 


Air Transport Agreement 
With the Union of Burma 


A reciprocal bilateral air transport agreement 
was centaied today in Rangoon by the United 
States Government and the Government of Burma. 
Ambassador J. Klahr Huddle signed on behalf of 
the United States, and U. E. ung, Burmese 
Foreign Minister, signed for Burma. 

The pact is the first bilateral air transport agree- 
ment concluded by the Government of seat It 
provides for the establishment of a route for 
Burma to the United States, should Burma one 
day inaugurate international airlines of her own. 
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The United States, in turn, is granted the right to 
designate United States carriers to conduct sched- 
uled services to and through Burma. At present 
Pan American Airways and Trans World Airlines 
are certificated for such services. 

The agreement just signed follows closely the 
standard form agreement developed at the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Conference of 1944, adapted 
along the lines of the Bermuda air transport agree- 
ment concluded by the United States and the 
United Kingdom. It is the forty-first bilateral 
agreement concluded by the United States. 

For text of the agreement, see Department of 
State press release 740 of September 27, 1949. 


U.S.S.R.-U.S. Agree on 
Return of Icebreakers and Frigates 
[Released to the press September 27] 


The Governments of the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States agreed today on procedures for the return 
to the United States of 3 icebreakers and 27 frig- 
ates which had been loaned to the Soviet Govern- 
ment during the period of the war under 
lend-lease. The memorandum of agreement was 
signed by Ambassador Panyushkin and Assistant 
Secretary Thorp today. 

Under the agreed procedure all of the vessels 
will be returned to American naval authorities not 
later than December 1, 1949. The icebreakers 
will be returned to the port of Bremerhaven, Ger- 
many, and the frigates to the port of Yokosuka, 
Japan. 


Diplomatic Relations 
With Paraguay To Be Continued 


[Release to the press September 29] 


The United States Government has decided to 
continue normal diplomatic relations with Para- 
guay. Upon instruction the American Chargé 
d’Affaires in Paraguay, Archibald R. Randolph, 
today replied to a note dated September 12 ad- 
dressed to him by the Foreign Minister of the new 
government. The text of the note follows: 


I have the honor to refer to your note of Sep- 
tember 12 informing my Government that Mr. 
Federico Chaves has been elected provisional 
President of Paraguay in accordance with the 
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pertinent provisions of the national constitution. 

My Government has instructed me to assure your 
Excellency of its intention to continue normal 
diplomatic relations with the Government of your 
Excellency and to reiterate its desire to extend and 
strengthen the bonds of friendship between our 
nations. 


This decision is in accordance with the policy 
with respect to reco ition discussed in Secretary 
Acheson’s speech before the Pan American Society 
on September 19.1 


Letters of Credence 


Colombia 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Colombia, 
Sefior Dr. Don Sduardo Zuleta-Angel, presented 
his credentials to the President on September 26, 
1949. For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and 
the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 733 of September 26, 1949. 


Rumania 


The newly appointed Minister of the People’s 
Republic of Rumania, Mihail Magheru, presented 
his credentials to the President on September 26, 
1949. For texts of the Minister’s remarks and the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 734 of September 26, 1949. 


Nepal 


The newly appointed Minister of Nepal, General 
Shanker Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana, pre- 
sented his credentials to the President on Septem- 
ber 27, 1949. For texts of the Minister’s remarks 
and the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 737 of September 27, 1949. 


Ethiopia 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Ethiopia, 
Ras H. S. Imru, presented his credentials to the 
President on September 27, 1949. For texts of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, 
see Department of State press release 738 of Sep- 
tember 27, 1949. 


Union of South Africa 


The newly appointed Ambassador of the Union 
of South Africa, Gerhardus Petrus Jooste, pre- 
sented his credentials to the President on Septem- 
ber 28, 1949. For texts of the Ambassador’s 
remarks and the President’s reply, see Department 


of State press release 742 of September 28, 1949. 


* BuLLETIN of Sept. 26, 1949, p. 462. 
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Confirmations 


On September 21, 1949, the Senate confirmed the fol- 
lowing nominations to be American Ambassadors Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to the country indicated 
with their respective names: Stanton Griffis to Argentina, 
Robert D. Murphy to Belgium, and Joseph C. Satterthwaite 
to Ceylon. 


Resignations 


The President on August 16, 1949, accepted the resig- 
nation of Felix Cole as American Ambassador to Ceylon. 
For text of the President’s letter to Mr. Cole, see White 
House press release of September 7, 1949. 
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Confirmations 


On September 27, 1949, the Senate confirmed the nomina- 
tion of W. Walton Butterworth to be an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. 
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Legislation 


Series of Reports Made by the Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the Government. Mes- 
sage from the President of the United States transmitting 
a statement on the series of reports made by the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment. H. Doc. 176, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 3 pp. 

Third Report to Congress of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. Message from the President of the United 
States transmitting the third report of the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration for the quarter ended December 
31, 1948. H. Doc. 179, 81st Cong., Ist sess. xi, 159 pp. 

Supplemental Estimate of Appropriation for Assistance 
to Greece and Turkey, Communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting supplemental estimate of 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1950, in the amount of 
$50,000,000, for additional assistance to Greece and Turkey. 
H. Doc. 181, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 2 pp. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Energy Resources of the World. Pub. 3428. 128 pp. 
$2.25 a copy. 


The study is primarily a compilation of data on the 
energy resources of the world: their occurrence, pro- 
duction, processing, trade, and utilization. Includes 
maps and charts in color. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 1887. Pub. 3481. 8 pp. 5¢. 


Between the United States and Other Governments, 
Protocol for the Accession of Signatories of the Final 
Act of October 30, 1947—Signed at Geneva September 
14, 1948; entered into force September 14, 1948. 


Foreign Service List, July 1, 1949. Pub. 3539. 116 pp. 
30¢ a copy. Subscription price $1.50 a year domestic; $2 
foreign. 


Includes the posts of assignment, the index of per- 
sons, and the geographic index. 


Relief Supplied and Packages for Austria: Duty-Free 
Entry Payment on Transportation Charges. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 1922. Pub. 3544. 
6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Austria— 
Effected by Exchange of Notes signed at Vienna Febru- 
ary 3 and 11, 1949; entered into force February 11, 
1949. 


Seventh Report to Congress on Assistance to Greece and 
Turkey for the Period Ended March 31, 1949. Economic 
Cooperation Series 21. Pub. 3594. 43 pp. 20¢. 


Quarterly report on U.S. military assistance to Greece 
and Turkey covering the period from January 1, 1949, 
to March 31, 1949. 


US. National Commission UNESCO News, September 
1949. Pub. 3619. 12 pp. 10¢acopy. Subscription price 
$1 a year domestic; $1.35 foreign. 


The monthly publication of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO. 


Harmony To Save Succeeding Generations From the 
Scourge of War. International Organization and Confer- 
ence Series, 35. [BULLETIN Reprint] Pub. 3622. 4 pp. 


Address made by Ambassador Warren R. Austin at 
the Berkshire Musical Festival at Lenox, Mass., on 
Aug. 12, 1949. 


The United Nations: 4 Years of Achievement. Interna- 
tional Organization and Conference Series III, 36. Pub. 
3624. 35 pp. 15¢. 


Major actions taken through the United Nations over 
the 4 years of the postwar era are summarized briefly. 
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Gon tents 


The United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies 


Clarity of Unesco’s Central Purpose Needed 
in Peacemaking of United Nations. 
By Assistant Secretary Allen 

U.N. Documents: A Selected Bibliography . 

The United States in the United Nations. . 

Observance in Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania of Human Rights and ‘Fundamen- 
tal Freedoms. Letter from the U.S. 
Representative to the United Nations 
to the Secretary-General 

U.S. Supports Resolution for Conciliation 
Commission for Greece. Statement by 
Benjamin V. Cohen 

Atomic Energy: A Specific Problem of the 
United Nations. By Ambassador War- 
ren R. Austin 

Senate Confirms Nominations of U.N. Repre- 
sentatives 


Economic Affairs 


Position on Claims of Sabalo Transportation 
Company Against Mexican Govern- 
ment 


Rubber—A Problem of Mutual Interest to 
Ceylon and the United States. By 
Joseph C. Satterthwaite 


Treaty Information 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Extension Act 
Approved: 
Statement by the President 


Statement by Secretary Acheson . 
Air Transport Agreement With the Union of 


Technical Assistance 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Extension Act 
Approved: 
Statement by the President 
Statement by Secretary Acheson 


General Policy 


Prime Minister of India Visits U.S. 

Steps Taken for Release of U.S. Commercial 
Vessels Detained in China 

U.S.8.R.-U.S. Agree on Return of Icebreakers 
and Frigates 

Diplomatic Relations With Paraguay To Be 
Continued 

Letters of Credence: 

Colombia, Rumania, Nepal, Ethiopia, 

Union of South Africa 


International Organizations and Con- 
ferences 


U.S. Delegation to the Fourth Regular Session 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations 

U.S. Delegations: 

Fourth Session of South Pacific Commis- 


sion 

Ino: Sixth Session of Executive Com- 
mittee and Fourth Session of General 
Council 


The Congress 


U.S. Delegation to the Fourth Regular Session 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations 

House Hearings on Point 4 Legislation. 
Statement by Acting Secretary Webb . 

Legislation 


The Department 


Visa Work of the Department of State and 
the Foreign Service. By Eliot B. 
Coulter 

Confirmations 


The Foreign Service 


Visa Work of the Department of State and 
the Foreign Service. By Eliot B. 
Coulter 

Confirmations 

Resignations 


Publications 
Recent Releases 





Hliot B. Coulter, author of the article on the visa work 
of the Department of State and the Foreign Service, is 
Assistant Chief of the Visa Division. 
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